League  Will  Establish 
Limited  Service  Program 
For  Arts  Councils 


concept  of  arts  councils  began  to  be 
o^Wta ' 


ftal  interest  to  the  League  several  years 
ago  because  it  seemed  to  embrace  a  practical 
approach  to  practical  problems,  meanwhile 
offering  a  sound  way  in  which  to  serve  a 
community’s  cultural  needs.  Therefore,  the 
League  began  asking  questions  and  collecting 
data  on  arts  council  organization  and  opera¬ 
tion,  on  the  arts  surveys  conducted  by  the 
Junior  League. 

When  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  grant  to 
the  ASOL  (Sept.  1954)  made  it  possible  to 
undertake  a  three  year  survey  of  the  support 
and  organization  of  arts  groups,  the  ASOL 
elected  to  start  with  a  study  of  arts  coimcils. 

Believing  the  interim  report  on  this  work 
would  be  of  interest  to  representatives  of  arts 
councils,  the  League  issued  an  invitation  to 
them  to  attend  the  1955  League  national  con¬ 
vention.  Seven  councils,  the  furthest  distant 
being  Vancouver,  sent  a  total  of  ten  repre¬ 
sentatives,  who  joined  the  orchestra  delegates 
in  the  plenary  session  on  arts  councils  Friday 
*^H|»ing  and  the  well-attended  workshop 
followed. 

Interest  in  the  subject  was  so  great  that 
the  workshop,  scheduled  originally  for  a  two- 
hour  period,  was  carried  over  in  extra  sessions 
through  the  afternoon  and  into  the  evening. 
The  arts  councils  representatives  willingly 
shared  their  experiences  with  the  other  dele¬ 
gates.  They  discovered  the  same  magic  in  ex¬ 
changing  ideas  and  enthusiasms  which  League 
people  have  always  found  at  conventions  and 
regional  meetings. 

Wishing  to  assxire  continuation  of  these  ex¬ 
changes,  and  recognizing  the  practical  diffi¬ 
culties  involved  in  the  30  or  so  existing  arts 
councils  forming  and  financing  their  own  cen¬ 
tral  service  organization,  those  who  attended 
the  workshop  presented  four  resolutions  to  the 
League  executive  board. 

1.  Appreciation  to  the  League  for  arranging 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 


1956  Summer  Meetings 


League  National  Convention 
Date:  June  14,  15,  16,  1956. 

Place:  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Sheraton  Biltmore  Hotel 
Host:  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic. 


League  Western  Conference  ^ 
Date:  July  13,  14,  15,  1956. 

Place:  Monterey  Peninsula,  Calif. 

Asilomar  Hotel  and  Conference 
Grounds. 


JOHN  EDWARDS 
UNANIMOUSLY  ELECTED 
LEAGUE  PRESIDENT 

John  Edwards,  Manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  was  imanimously  elected  to  the 
League  presidency  Jime  17,  1955,  succeeding 
Alan  Watrous,  Manager  of  the  Wichita  Sym¬ 
phony  who  resigned  after  having  been  unani¬ 
mously  re-elected  each  year  following  his 
acceptance  of  the  presidency  in  1951. 

Mr.  Eklwards  has  been  active  in  League 
work  for  several  years  and  was  elected  to  the 
League  Board  of  Directors  June,  1954.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  “faculty”  of  each 
of  the  League’s  four  courses  in  orchestra 
management,  and  worked  closely  with  the 
League  since  1950  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
repeal  of  the  20%  federal  excise  tax  on  sym¬ 
phony  tickets  and  subsequent  federal  legisla¬ 
tion  relating  to  the  arts. 

After  receiving  his  AB  degree  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  he  obtained  an 
MA  in  Elnglish  from  Harvard  and  accepted  a 
position  as  reporter  with  the  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat.  During  this  time,  his  assignments 
included  a  great  deal  of  work  with  St.  Louis 
arts  organizations  and  a  brief  stint  as  music 
critic.  These  contacts  led  to  a  position  in  the 
St  Louis  Symphony  office  and  subsequent 
positions  widb  four  other  major  orchestras: 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 


Music  Critics  Workshop 
October  7,  8,  9,  1955 
Louisville,  Kentucky 

The  third  annual  Music  Critics  Workshop, 
to  be  held  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Oct.  7-9, 
1955,  will  place  the  technique  and  philosophy 
of  reviewing  contemporary  music  under  the 
Workshop  microscopes.  'The  project  is  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  Louisville  Orchestra  and  the 
league  under  its  grant  for  that  purpose  from 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  The  opening 
session  is  scheduled  for  1  PM,  Friday,  Oct.  7 
and  the  final  session  will  close  at  1  PM, 
Sunday,  Oct.  9. 

The  Workshop  program  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
the  Music  Critics  Workshops,  composed  of 
Alfred  Frankenstein,  Son  Francisco  Chronicle; 
Albert  Goldberg,  Los  Angeles  Times;  Miles 
Kastendieck,  New  York  Journal- American; 
Carl  Lindstrom,  Hartford  Times;  Thomas  B. 
Sherman,  St.Louis  Post-Dispatch;  and  How¬ 
ard  Taubman,  New  York  Times. 

Speakers  and  panelists  for  the  sessions  so 
far  annoimced  include  Paul  Henry  Lang, 
Music  Critic,  New  York  Herald-Tribune; 
John  Rosenffeld,  Amusements  Editor,  Dallas 
Morning  News;  Herbert  Elwell,  Music  Critic, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Miles  Kastendieck, 
Music  Critic,  New  York  Journal- American 
and  Chairman  of  the  Music  Critics  Circle  of 
New  York  City;  and  Thomas  B.  Sherman, 
Music  Critic,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Workshop  sessions  will  include  attendance 
at  live  and  recorded  concerts  of  the  Louisville 
Orchestra,  presenting  programs  of  works  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  Orchestra  under  its  exten¬ 
sive  commissioning  project  which  has  been 
augmented  by  a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foimdation.  Music  to  be  performed  will  in¬ 
clude  orchestral  works  and  excerpts  from  the 
three  operas  so  far  commissioned  by  the 
Louisville  Orchestra,  including  “The  "rrans- 
posed  Heads,”  by  Peggy  Glanville-Hicks; 
“Double  Trouble”  by  Richard  Mohaupt;  and 
‘"The  Wish”  by  George  Antheil. 

Critics  attending  the  workshc^  will  prepare 
reviews  of  each  of  the  concerts,  the  reviews  to 
be  analyzed  in  discussion  sessions.  On  Sun¬ 
day,  a  business  session  is  scheduled  for  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  the  formation  of  a 
national  and/or  international  association  of 
music  critics — the  first  steps  for  such  a  ven¬ 
ture  having  been  taken  last  December  during 
the  1954  Critics  Workshop  held  in  Los 
Angeles. 

There  is  no  registration  fee  for  the  Work¬ 
shop.  Critics  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  wishing 
to  attend  as  participants  should  write  to  the 
League  office,  P.  O.  Box  164,  Charleston, 
West  Va.  Several  orchestra  conductors  and 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 
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Honorary  President  and  Founder — Mrs.  Leta  Snow, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 


John  Edwards,  Mgr.,  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  1305 
Farmers  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Vice-Presidents 

Ralph  Black,  Mgr.,  National  Symphony,  1779  Mossa- 
chusetts  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  M.  Carroll,  Mgr.,  Toledo  Orchestra,  Grinnell  Bldg., 
401  Jefferson  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Brigadier  M.  M.  Dillon,  Board  Member,  London  Civic 
Symphony,  141  Maple  Street,  London,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

George  Irwin,  Cond.,  Quincy  Symphony,  300  Maine 
Street,  Quincy,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus  III,  Board  Member,  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony,  444  Torrence  Court,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Leslie  White,  Mgr.,  Atlanta  Symphony,  409  Henry 
Grady  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Executive  Secretory-Treasurer 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thompson,  P.  O.  Box  164,  Charleston, 
West  Vo. 

Board  of  Directors 

Richard  Alvey,  Pres.,  Kingsport  Symphony,  126  E. 
Ravine  St.,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Sheldon  Brandenburger,  Board  Member,  Sacra¬ 
mento  Philharmonic,  1043  11th  Ave.,  Sacramento, 
Colif. 

Walter  Charles,  Cond.,  Abilene  Symphony,  155  Cedar 
St.,  Abilene,  Texos. 

Mrs.  Antone  Falletti,  Board  Member  and  Women's 
Assoc.,  Evonsville  Philharmonic,  116  South  Alvord 
Blvd.,  Evansville,  Indiana. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Graham,  Pres.,  Sioux  City  Symphony,  2301 
McDonald  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Robert  L.  Hull,  Cond.,  Cornell  University  Symphony, 
1035  Hanshow  Rood,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

W.  D.  Hurst,  Pres.,  Winnipeg  Symphony,  67  Kingsway, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada. 

Harold  Kendrick,  Mgr.,  New  Haven  Symphony,  70 
College  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dr.  Richard  Lert,  Cond.,  Pasadena  Symphony,  2477 
Canyon  Oak  Dr.,  Hollywood,  Colif. 

Mrs.  Albert  Olson,  Board  Member  and  Women's  Assoc., 
Amherst  Symphony  Orchestra,  51  Eltham  Drive, 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

Henry  Peltier,  Mgr.,  Dallas  Symphony,  3409  Oak  Lawn, 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Marvin  Rabin,  Cond.,  Central  Kentucky  Youth  Sym¬ 
phony,  500  Lone  Oak  Drive,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Peter  Shultz,  Mgr.,  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic,  49 
Westminster  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Harold  Scott,  Cond.,  Son  Gabriel  Valley  Symphony, 
607  A  Linwood,  Monrovia,  Calif. 

Alan  Watrous,  Mgr.  Wichita  Symphony,  213  S.  Water 
Street,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Carl  Anton  Wirth,  Cond.,  Rochester  Community 
Orchestra,  943  N.  Winton  Rd.,  Rochester,  New  York. 


Three  of  the  League's  first  officers  found  time  for  a  little  reminiscing  at  the  1955  National 
Convention  in  Evansville,  Ind.  Left  to  right:  A.  H.  Miller,  Manager  of  the  Duluth  Symphony, 
served  as  the  League's  first  vice-president,  later  becoming  president;  Mrs.  Leta  Snow,  the 
League's  founder  and  first  president,  also  was  founder  and  for  many  years  Manager  of  the 
Kalamazoo  Symphony;  Dr.  Robert  L.  Barron,  Conductor  of  the  Northeastern  Alabama  Sym¬ 
phony  and  the  League’s  first  treasurer. 


Conference  and  Convention  Statistics 


League  National  League  Western 
Convention  Conference 


Registration 

Board  members  . . . . 

Conductors  . . . 

Managers  _ _ 

Musicians  - - - - - 

Women’s  Association  Members . 

Arts  Council  Representatives  . 

Junior  League  Representatives  . . 

Music  Business  Representatives  . . 

Other  Organization  Representatives 
Miscellaneous  Classifications  _ 


Number  of  orchestras  represented . . 

Number  of  arts  councils  represented . 

Number  of  other  organizations  represented 


Number  of  states  and  provinces  represented . 

Number  of  countries  represented  . 

♦Plus  the  representation  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Largest  Delegations 

National  Convention 


52 

23 

ji 

62 

19 

m 

39 

10 

w 

120 

7 

127 

73 

2 

80 

10 

1 

11 

4 
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4 

5 

2 

7 

7 

3 

10 

13 

15 

31 

393 

87 

480 

121 

28 

149 

7 

1 

8 

17 

6 

23 

145 

35 

180 

35 

8 

2* 

2 

Western  Conference 


♦Evansville  Philharmonic  _  42  ♦Monterey  County  Symphony 

Wichita  Symphony  . .  15  Sacramento  Philharmonic 

Cedar  Rapids  Symphony  . . . .  9  San  Gabriel  Valley  Symphony 

Central  Kentucky  Youth  Sym.  _ 9 

Nashville  Symphony  . 6  • 

Springfield  Symphony,  Ohio . .  6 

Topeka  Civic  Symphony . 6 

Kingsport  Symphony _ _ 5 

♦Host  orchestra.  Does  not  include  all  workers  assisting  with  convention. 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  CONVENTION  BANQUET  SPEECH 

Music  in  a  Changing  World 


Arthur  Judson,  Manager 
New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society 

I  think  I  would  be  very  remiss  if  I  did  not 
express  to  this  audience  my  great  admiration 
for  the  work  of  the  officers  and  the  members 
of  this  association.  I’ve  had  the  privilege 
of  watching  it  for  many  years,  of  talking  to 
a  good  many  of  your  officers,  and  of  seeing 
how  it’s  grown.  I  think  it  has  a  great  place 
in  the  musical  life  of  America  and  I  think 
it’s  going  to  do  great  things.  Five  years  ago, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  the  League 
and  at  that  time  I  gave  you  a  picture  of  what 
had  happened  musically  in  the  world  and  in 
the  United  States  in  order  to  make  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  further  development.  I’d  like  to  re¬ 
view  that  just  for  a  moment. 

In  the  United  States,  we  had  first  to  settle 
the  country,  drive  back  the  frontiers,  build 
roads,  villages  and  schools.  We  then  began 
t^^evelop  our  industrial  life.  And  as  we 
I^^Roped  that,  there  being  no  income  taxes, 
v^Kucceeded  in  accumulating  capital.  With 
capital  accumulated,  it  was  possible  at  that 
time  to  build  opera  houses,  concert  halls, 
to  found  orchestras,  and  to  pay  enormous 
deficits.  There  was  a  time  when  an  orches¬ 
tra  deficit  was  paid  by  one  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  Those  days  are  going. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  also  that  during 
that  period  of  time  we  had  begun  to  develop 
our  mechanical  facilities.  We’d  entered  upon 
what  was  an  industrial  or  mechanical  age. 
That  this  was  a  serious  matter  for  the  world 
is  well-known.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  back 
in  Victorian  days  there  was  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Samuel  Butler  who  had  this  to  say 
about  the  machine  age: 

“It  is  the  machine  now  that  is  god  of  all. 
N.ow  is  this  god  in  our  image.  The  machine 
has  imposed  its  nature  on  its  worshippers. 
Their  thoughts  have  grown  to  be  all  alike. 
Men  are  the  standardized  parts  of  society 
and  the  ideal  of  the  state  is  that  v/e  should 

•jC  as  one  man.  This  is  the  inevitable  out- 
e  of  the  substitution  of  machinery  for 
men.  The  servant  is  master  now.  Ma¬ 
chines  have  preyed  upon  men’s  grovelling 
preference  for  his  material  over  his  spiritual 
interests.  They  have  betrayed  him  into 
supplying  that  element  of  struggle  and  war¬ 
fare  without  which  no  race  can  advance.” 

Now  mind  you — that  was  written  nearly  100 
years  ago.  Since  that  time  we  have  continued 
to  develop  the  machine.  We’ve  gotten  to  the 
point  where  we  have  had  shorter  and  shorter 
work  hours,  where  one  man  can  control  a 
machine  which  will  do  the  work  of  twenty, 
thirty,  or  a  hundred  men.  We  find  our  unions 
objecting  seriously  to  this  sort  of  thing.  But 
I  don’t  think  they  look  quite  far  enough. 

The  fact  that  you  have  a  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  League  here  is  due  primarily  to  the 
fact  that  working  hours  have  been  so  re¬ 
duced  that  people  can  quit  at  four  o’clock, 
can  have  their  evenings  to  themselves  with¬ 
out  being  so  tired  that  they  can’t  go  to  re¬ 
hearsals.  Just  figure  out  what’s  happened 
to  the  amount  of  spare  time  that  workmen 
have  had.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  makes  very 
little  difference  what  they  do  with  their 
time  except  that  they  should  do  something 
worthwhile.  A  certain  proportion  of  people 
have  done  very  worthwhile  things.  That’s 
why  I  say  I  believe  that  the  development  of 
the  machine  age  has  been  directly  responsible 
for  making  it  possible  to  have  the  American 
Ssmiphony  League  and  the  nine  hundred  or 
more  orchestras. 


I  want  to  talk  a  little  about  the  purpose 
of  the  League.  I  want  to  talk  something 
about  musiC  generally.  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  great  many  of  us  regard  the  score  of  the 
Beethoven  Fifth  Symphony  as  music.  It  isn't 
music  at  all.  It  isn’t  even  an  efficient  method 
of  setting  down  a  composer’s  thoughts.  When 
you  write  any  note — B,  or  C,  or  D — in  a  score 
it  doesn’t  mean  anything.  If  it’s  to  be  played 
on  the  clarinet,  it  isn’t  B  at  all,  because  the 
clarinet  is  a  tempered  instrument.  If  it’s 
played  on  the  violin,  it  is  a  B. 

When  you  write  a  score  and  make  the 
bars,  put  the  rhythm,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  in — if  you  played  it  exactly  as  it  were 
written  you  might  just  as  well  have  a  metro¬ 
nome  for  a  conductor.  The  composer  recog¬ 
nizes  that  fact.  He  puts  in  all  sorts  of  things 
to  advance  the  music,  to  slow  it  up,  to  make 
pauses. — Still  it  amounts  to  nothing  until 
somebody  takes  that  music  and  recreates  it. 

You  who  conduct  and  manage  and  play  in 
these  symphony  orchestras  are  engaged  in 
something  which  not  only  recreates  music 
for  the  public,  but  which  at  the  same  time 
exercises  the  powers  you  have — of  trying  to 
read  into  the  score  what  Mr.  Beethoven  or 
Mr.  Brahms  wanted.  I  don’t  think  that  any¬ 
body  will  ever  play  Brahms  as  Brahms 
heard  it  himself,  nor  Beethoven  as  Beethoven 
heard  it.  Each  person  always  plays  it  as  it 
comes  to  him  from  the  score  which  doesn’t 
tell  him  everything  there  is  to  be  told,  but 
which  makes  him  exercise  his  powers  of 
recreation.  Now  that  means  that  we  have 
in  this  country  a  great  mass  of  people  who 
are  playing  in  symphony  orchestras,  con¬ 
ducting  them,  managing  them,  serving  on 
their  boards  and  committees,  and  great  audi¬ 
ences  listening  to  them — all  of  whom  are 
vitally  engaged  in  the  work  of  creating  or 
listening  to  a  recreation  of  these  works.  That, 
to  my  mind,  is  the  fundamental  tiring  of  music 
in  this  country. 

I  have  faith  in  our  country — I  don’t  believe 
that  we’re  rank  materialists — I  don’t  believe 
that  we’re  absolutely  dreamers.  I  think  some¬ 
times  we’re  too  impatient  to  realize  that  we 
cannot  produce  in  one  generation  what  it 
may  take  three  generations  to  accomplish. 
But  I  do  believe  that  with  a  League  of  this 
sort,  with  the  serious  and  honest  and  inter¬ 
ested  people  who  are  in  it,  that  we  are  pro¬ 
ducing  for  this  country  something  that  no 
other  country  in  the  world  has  ever  had. 
No  professional  orchestra  can  do  what  you 
are  doing  for  the  public — and  you  are  doing 
it  for  yourselves. 

I  believe,  further,  that  some  day  we  are 
going  to  produce  the  great  American  com¬ 
poser.  The  composer  who  would  represent 
this  country — who  will  represent  the  plains 
and  the  mountains  and  the  towns  and  the 
hills — and  all  that  makes  up  Ameircan  life. 
But  that  is  not  going  to  come  simply  by  hav¬ 
ing  these  people  study  in  Europe.  It  means 
that  it’s  going  to  come  out  of  the  people  them¬ 
selves  because  you  are  recreating  music  for 
them — you  are  giving  them  the  ideas  which 
eventually  they’re  going  to  be  able  to  express 
as  American  music. 

Whether  it  will  come  in  the  next  generation 
or  not,  I  don’t  know.  But  I  certainly  don’t 
believe  that  we  in  America  will  NEVER  pro¬ 
duce  a  composer  of  that  sort.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  KNOW  WE  WILL.  We’ve  GOT  to  do 
it.  And  it’s  going  to  come  through  the  cul¬ 
ture,  through  the  work,  that  you’re  doing 
right  down  in  the  masses  of  the  people.  You 


can’t  hire  it  done  in  the  school;  you  can’t  send 
people  to  Europe  and  bring  them  back  to 
write  of  America — because  it  doesn’t  work. 
Some  day  we’ll  have  music  just  as  American 
as  baseball. 

Therefore,  I  say  to  you,  don’t  think  of  what 
you’re  doing  as  something  that  is  small — as 
something  that  is  hardly  worthwhile.  While 
you’re  doing  something  for  yourselves  in  your 
rehearsals,  you’re  doing  more  for  the  audi¬ 
ences.  And  all  of  you  together  are  looking 
toward  that  point  when  what  we  produce  in 
America  in  a  way  of  composition  will  be 
great  because  we’ve  done  this  very  thing  in 
this  very  way. 


LEAGUE  WILL  ESTABLISH 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
the  arts  council  sessions  at  the  1955  con¬ 
vention. 

2.  Appreciation  to  the  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion  for  assisting  in  the  current  study  of 
arts  councils. 

3.  Request  that  the  League  include  arts 
council  sessions  in  the  1956  national  con¬ 
vention. 

4.  Request  that  the  League  establish  an 
information  exchange  and  service  pro¬ 
gram  for  arts  coimcils. 

The  League  board  is  extremely  gratified  at 
this  expression  of  interest,  and  delighted  to 
schedule  arts  council  sessions  for  the  1956 
national  convention.  The  service  program 
presents  financial  difficulties.  The  League  al¬ 
ways  is  hard  pressed  to  finance  the  service 
program  for  orchestras.  Nevertheless,  it  is  felt 
that  this  is  a  real  opportvmity  to  help 
strengthen  a  cultural  development,  and  the 
League  board  has  decided  to  go  ahead  with  a 
limited  service  program  for  and  with  arts 
councils  during  the  1955-56  season. 

In  order  to  help  defray  the  routine  costs  of 
the  service,  arts  councils,  are  invited  to  affiliate 
with  the  League  as  associate  organization 
members,  paying  annual  dues  of  $10.00. 
Memorandums  and  reports  of  special  interest 
to  arts  coimcils  will  be  issued  during  the  year 
by  the  League. 


EDWARDS  ELECTED 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

1937  Ass’t.  Manager  of  the  National  Sym¬ 
phony. 

1939  Manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Symphony. 
1943  Business  Manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  and  the  Hollywood  Bowl. 
1945  Associate  Manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony. 

1948  Manager  of  the  Baltimore  Symphony. 
1951  Manager  of  the  National  Symphony, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Last  spring,  Mr.  Edwards  again  was  faced 
with  the  dilenuna  to  which  he  has  become  ac¬ 
customed  in  the  last  eighteen  years — whether 
to  remain  with  an  orchestra  of  which  he  had 
become  very  fond  (in  this  case  the  National 
Symphony),  or  whether  to  resign  in  order  to 
accept  a  new  position  offered  to  him  (in  this 
case,  the  post  of  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony). 

He  finally  decided  to  make  the  change,  and 
in  June  1955  he  returned  to  Pittsburgh  as 
Manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony. 


MUSIC  CRITICS  WORKSHOP 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

managers  have  made  inquiry  concerning  their 
eligibility  to  attend  the  Workshop  and  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  completed  for  admit¬ 
ting  a  limited  number  of  observers.  Persons 
interested  in  attending  as  observers  also 
should  contact  the  League  office. 


Excerpts  from  Report  to  National  Convention 


£j 


Art  Councils  — 

What  and  Where  They  Are 

Kenneth  A.  Brown — Arts  Council  Survey 

Director,  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League. 

The  Arts  council  study,  with  which  I  have 
been  involved  since  January,  1955,  is  still  going 
on;  in  fact  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  halfway 
point.  This  prevents  my  appearing  in  the  role 
of  an  expert,  and  raises  grave  doubts  whether 
I  ought  to  assume  the  function  of  an  advocate. 
Less  than  half  the  evidence  is  in,  and  any 
claim  to  scientific  objectivity  might  well  be 
forfeited  if  I  were  to  say  here  that  arts 
councils  have  proven  in  general  to  be  a  “good 
thing”,  and  announce  emphatically  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  them. 

The  idea  of  integrating  artistic  activities  is, 
of  course,  nothing  new.  In  those  societies 
where  the  arts  have  been  primarily  the  con¬ 
cern  of  the  state  or  of  an  artistocracy,  some 
sort  of  integration,  for  good  or  ill,  occurs 
right  at  the  source.  I  suppose,  for  example, 
that  Goethe  might  have  been  described  as  a 
kind  of  one-man  arts  council  for  the  Duke  of 
Weimar.  Or  again  where  the  arts  are  regarded 
as  merely  a  weapon  in  the  class  struggle  or 
the  propaganda  tool  of  some  totalitarian  state, 
you  also  get  a  kind  of  integration.  But  here, 
if  I  may  borrow  a  mathematical  metaphor,  it’s 
likely  to  be  integration  between  the  values  of 
zero  and  minus  infinity. 

It  has  come  about,  I  suspect,  as  a  natural 
result  of  the  very  way  in  which  the  arts  have 
developed  in  this  country.  Pure  “laissez- 
faire”  may  be  one  of  the  myths  of  classical 
economies  but  “laissez-faire”  almost  precisely 
characterizes  the  historj'  of  the  arts  in  this 
country — sometimes  involving,  to  be  sure,  more 
“laissez”  than  “faire”.  Our  symphony  orches¬ 
tras,  dramatic  groups,  chamber  music  societies, 
artists  guilds  have  come  into  being  by  and 
large  with  no  central  direction.  They  exist  be¬ 
cause  groups  of  individuals  have  believed  in 
them,  fought  for  them,  sacrificed  for  them. 
This  has  resulted  sometimes  in  a  great  vitality 
and  authenticity  in  areas  of  the  artistic  life  of 
the  community;  but  it  has  also  meant  too  often 
a  random,  miscellaneous,  haphazard,  formless, 
fragmented,  anarchical  and  chaotic  melange  of 
cultural  activities,  where  each  group  pursues 
its  own  course  without  heed  for  any  of  the 
others — a  condition  analogous  to  what  Thomas 
Hobbes  described  as  the  state  of  nature.  This 
is  the  basic  circumstance  out  of  which  these 
arts  councils  have  sprung.  And  the  note¬ 
worthy  thing  is  that  it  is  the  arts  groups  them¬ 
selves,  not  some  central  authority,  who  are 
democratically  attempting  to  strengthen  them¬ 
selves  through  organization. 

Where  are  these  arts  councils?  How  many 
of  them  are  there?  They  extend  from  Van¬ 
couver  to  Albany,  from  Calgary  to  Houston. 
You  find  them  in  the  midwest  and  midsouth. 
You  find  them  in  cities  as  large  as  a  million 
and  as  small  as  35,000.  As  for  the  precise 
number,  I  can’t  tell  you,  for  I’m  sure  we 
haven’t  learned  about  them  all,  and  more 
are  coming  into  being  all  the  time.  There  are 
perhaps  20  cities  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  where  organized  councils  are  fully 
operative  and  functional.  But  beyond  these 
there  is  an  indefinite  number  of  communities, 
somewhere  between  35  and  50,  where  councils 
are  in  various  stages  of  formation  or  where 
preliminary  steps  toward  organization  have 
been  taken. 

Factors  Leading  to  Arts  Councils 

What  are  the  factors  which  have  precipi¬ 
tated  the  organzation  of  these  councils?  In 
the  main,  there  appear  to  be  five. 


Participants  in  the  First  National  Meeting  of  Arts  Council  Representatives.  Left  to  right: 
Kenneth  A.  Brown,  Survey  Director,  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League;  Stuart  G.  Cutler, 
Director,  United  Fine  Arts  Fund  of  Cincinnati;  Ina  Bacon,  Arts  Consultant,  Association  of 
Junior  Leagues  of  America;  Ralph  Burgard,  Director,  Winston-Salem  Arts  Council. 


First  there  is  the  simple  and  obvious  diffi¬ 
culty  that  if  you  have  a  number  of  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  community  all  scheduling  exhibits, 
concerts,  recitals  and  lectures  without  know¬ 
ing  what  the  others  are  doing,  you’re  bound 
to  run  into  conflicts  which  do  harm  to  every¬ 
one.  Hence  the  need  for  some  sort  of  clearing 
house  for  dates  has  provided  the  opening 
wedge  for  cooperation  in  many  commimities. 
That’s  what  happened  in  Albany,  and  over  on 
the  other  side  of  the  continent,  that’s  where 
a  beginning  has  been  made  in  my  own  city  of 
Santa  Barbara. 

A  much  more  significant  factor,  secondly, 
has  been  the  recognition  by  responsible  lead¬ 
ers  that  there  are  serious  inadequacies  in  the 
cultural  life  of  the  community.  This  recogni¬ 
tion  has  often  come  about  through  a  system¬ 
atic  inventory  of  local  cultural  activities.  Here 
has  been  the  great  arena  of  the  Junior  League. 
In  city  after  city,  the  Junior  Leagues  have 
made  a  unique  and  valuable  contribution 
through  conducting  such  surveys  or  assisting 
other  groups  to  conduct  them.  These  inven¬ 
tories  have  almost  invariably  pointed  up  the 
need  for  some  sort  of  integration  among  the 
local  arts  organizations;  and  in  places  like 
Vancouver,  Winston-Salem,  Wichita  and  St. 
Paul — to  mention  a  few  of  many — the  creation 
of  a  council  has  followed. 

A  third  precipitating  factor  is  the  wish  to 
extend  already  existing  cooperation  into  new 
fields.  This,  for  example,  is  what  happened  in 
Independence,  Mo.,  when  an  association  made 
up  of  music  groups  began  giving  assistance 
and  support  to  other  arts. 

The  need  for  new  sources  of  revenue  and 
the  belief  that  such  sources  might  be  tapped 
by  joint  fund  raising  have  been  a  fourth  factor 
in  the  development  of  arts  councils.  This 
clearly  was  the  reason  in  1948  for  organizing 
the  United  Fine  Arts  Fund  in  Cincinnati  and 
for  creation  of  the  Louisville  Fund  a  year 
later.  We  are  fortunate  this  morning  that 
Stuart  G.  Cutler,  executive  director  of  the 
Cincinnati  Fimd,  can  be  with  us  to  tell  us  how 
they  do  it  there. 


The  fifth  of  these  precipitating  factors  is  the 
common  need  for  space,  for  physical  plant,  for 
auditoriums,  galleries,  class  rooms,  exhibition 
halls  and  offices.  The  construction  of  a  com¬ 
munity  arts  center  can  be  a  common  cause 
on  which  divergent  groups  can  unite. 

These  appear  to  be  the  chief  circumstances 
out  of  which  arts  councils  have  developed. 
They  are  obviously  not  mutually  exclusive; 
they  can  all  be  operative  simultaneously,  but 
usually  one  or  the  other  of  them  has  been 
dominant. 

Organization  Procedures 

This  leads  me  to  what  might  be  termed  the 
obstetrical  aspect  of  the  problem.  How  hcrx'e 
these  coimcils  actually  come  into  being?  How 
have  the  leaders  gone  at  it?  What  are  tH9 
necessary  steps?  Let  me  say  at  the  outset 
that  there  appears  to  be  no  one  way  of  starting 
an  arts  council.  We  might  look  at  two  or 
three  examples. 

In  Quincy,  Ill.,  the  citizens  have  created 
their  own  cultural  life.  For  the  most  part,  the 
cultural  leaders  are  good  friends,  have  known 
each  other  for  years,  served  on  each  other’s 
boards  of  directors.  ^  the  creation  of  a  coun¬ 
cil  was  a  natural  outgrowth  of  a  cordial  spirit 
which  already  existed.  Organizing  the  council 
presented  no  real  problems.  They  agreed  on 
the  desirability  of  a  coimcil,  drafted  a  charter 
and  by-laws,  and  got  themselves  incorporated. 
Of  course  there  was  leadership,  and  it  was 
exercised  largely  by  one  individual,  but  the 
council  in  Quincy  could  almost  be  said  to  have 
come  into  being  over  the  teacups. 

It  was  a  Junior  League  survey  of  the  com- 
mimity’s  cultvu^l  resources  back  in  1949  that 
provided  the  impetus  for  the  council  in 
Wichita. 

In  one  other  city,  which  I  shall  not  identify, 
the  leaders  of  a  number  of  the  cultural  groups 
became  convinced  that  something  had  to  be 
done  to  end  the  chaotic  state  of  artistic 
activity  in  the  city.  Representatives  of  the 
leading  arts  organizations  were  called  to- 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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Excerpts  from  reports  to  the  National  Convention. 


Arts  Surveys 

Ina  Bacon,  Arts  Consultant 
Association  of  Junior  Leagues  of  America,  Inc. 

We,  of  the  Association  of  Junior  Leagues, 
have  the  utmost  respect  for  you  orchestra 
people  and  the  way  you  go  about  your  organ¬ 
izational  work  both  in  your  local  communities 
and  at  the  national  level.  You  are  people  who 
can  see  a  vision  clearly  and  know  how  to 
work  toward  it  in  a  very  practical  way  to 
make  it  become  a  reality.  We  couldn’t  be 
more  pleased  that  it  is  your  organization 
which  has  seen  the  value  of  coordination  of 
the  arts  through  arts  coimcils  and  arts  surveys 
and  is  doing  something  about  it.  It  is  a 
pleasure  indeed  for  us  to  have  the  privilege 
to  work  with  you  in  this  pioneering  effort  as 
well  as  the  many  Junior  League-orchestra 
sponsored  music  projects. 

In  my  comments  this  morning  I  will  touch 
briefly  on  four  points: 

I.  Background  or  history  of  community  arts 
surveys 

J^^’urpose  of  an  arts  survey 
^^Psomething  about  what  is  involved  in 
conducting  an  arts  survey 
IV.  The  responsibility  of  those  who  initiate 
a  cultural  study  to  follow  through  on 
the  needs  revealed  by  the  study. 


I.  The  history  of  community  arts  surveys 
will  be  brief  because  it  is  a  relatively  new  de¬ 
velopment,  as  you  know.  Since  about  1920  the 
community  survey  has  been  used  widely  as 
an  effective  means  for  community  planning, 
especially  in  the  welfare  field.  'There  have 
been  commimity  surveys  in  such  areas  as 
public  health,  recreation,  education,  and 
housing  which  have  brought  forth  definite, 
reliable  information  which  was  used  as  the 
basis  for  purposeful  planning  toward  their 
goals  for  advancement.  Very  seldom  have 
these  surveys  included  the  arts  activities  in  a 
community.  Sometimes  we  people  in  the 
cultural  fields  think  ourselves  so  “arty”  that 
we  can’t  be  bothered  to  notice  what  others 
are  doing,  but  these  folks  in  the  welfare  field, 

Kention  only  one,  have  been  working  at 
:hallenging  problem  of  community  organ- 
>n  much  longer  than  we  in  the  arts,  so 
it  is  wise  for  us  to  at  least  take  cognizance  of 
the  methods  that  have  been  effective  outside 
our  own  field  so  that  we  can  adapt  those 
which  will  fit  into  our  particular  scheme  and 
framework. 

About  ten  years  ago,  the  cultural  leaders  of 
a  few  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
did  just  this,  and  a  “temperature  taking”  of 
the  cultural  life  of  their  cities  was  the  result. 
Thus,  the  first  comprehensive  community  arts 
survey  in  North  America  was  started  in  1945 
in  Vancouver  and  completed  in  1946.  Since 
that  time  there  have  been  some  twenty  arts 
surveys  conducted  in  North  America.  Vir¬ 
tually  all  were  sponsored  by  a  Junior  League 
and  involved  community-wide  participation. 

II.  Purpose  of  an  arts  survey:  (1)  from  a 
survey  you  will  get  basic,  reliable  information 
with  which  to  plan  the  very  best  type  of  cul¬ 
tural  program  for  your  community — one 
which  you  know  is  needed  and  one  which  you 
are  reasonably  sure  the  commimity  will 
accept,  and  support.  You  can  know  that  your 
information  is  reliable  because  you  have  ob¬ 
tained  it  directly  from  those  who  know  the 
answers  and  would  be  affected  by  the  results 
— the  people  who  are  actually  conducting  the 
arts  activities  in  your  community.  You  can  be 
reasonably  sure  the  commimity  will  accept 
and  support  the  proposed  program  after  a 
survey  is  completed  because  of  the  second 
reason  for  doing  a  survey. 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 


Combined  Fund  Raising 
For  Cultural  Organizations 

Stuart  G.  Cutler,  Director 
United  Fine  Arts  Fund  of  Cincinnati 

(United  Fine  Arts  Fund  is  the  maintenance  fund¬ 
raising  agency  for  the  Cincinnati  Symphony,  the 
Taft  Museum,  the  Cincinnati  Museum  and  the  Zoo 
Opera). 

“Do  we  have,  in  the  United  Fine  Arts  Fund 
of  Cincinnati,  anything  that  is  of  real  value 
to  you  at  the  convention  here?”  After  all, 
we’re  not  a  council.  But  the  answer  appears 
to  be,  “Yes.”  Whether  you’re  a  council  or 
whether  you’re  an  individual  symphony  or¬ 
chestra  or  whether  you’re  any  kind  of  a 
cultural  organization,  I  think  you’ll  find  as 
we  found  in  Cincinnati  that  the  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  cultural  institutions  comes  pretty  high. 
Therefore,  in  some  form  or  shape,  you’re  all 
probably  faced  with  this  boogey  man  of  fund 
raising  for  cultural  institutions.  I’d  like  to 
have  you  bear  with  me  while  I  go  back  a 
little  in  history.  I  think  it’s  particularly  ap- 
propos  because  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  was  the  organization  in  Cincinnati 
which  set  into  motion  the  forces  which  cre¬ 
ated  the  United  Fine  Arts  Fund. 

Prior  to  1949  the  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  receiving  its  revenue  through 
endowments  which  were  held  by  another  Cin¬ 
cinnati  institution  called  the  Cincinnati  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Fine  Arts — which  is  not  a  council 
either,  unfortunately — although  in  some  re¬ 
spects  it  acts  that  way  in  that  it  is  perhaps 
the  financial  and  physical  conscience  of  the 
cultural  institutions  in  Cincinnati.  And  as 
such  it  was  managing  the  endowments  which 
went  to  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra. 
They  also  have  their  income  from  ticket  sales 
and  other  operating  income.  But  even  so, 
they  foimd  that  the  gap  between  income  and 
expenses  was,  not  at  that  time,  particularly 
great — but  there  was  one.  So  they  had,  in 
addition,  a  group  called  the  Friends  of  the 
Symphony  who  were  attempting  to  go  around 
among  the  people  to  gamer  sufficient  money 
to  underwrite  this  gap.  By  1949,  this  gap 
between  the  more  or  less  stable  income  and 
constantly  rising  operating  costs  had  reached 
such  proportions  that  friends  of  the  symphony 
could  no  longer  get  together  sufficient  money 
to  do  the  job.  "niis  financial  conscience  that 
I  spoke  of  a  moment  ago — the  Institute  of 
Fine  Arts — was  faced  with  a  dilemma  of  what 
to  do.  For  one  or  two  horrible  weeks  it 
appeared  that  we  might  even  have  to  abandon 
the  symphony.  This,  of  course,  was  un¬ 
thinkable. 

The  Cincinnati  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  in 
looking  around  discovered  that  there  were 
other  cultural  agencies  facing  exactly  the 
same  problems  of  the  symphony.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  turned  out  to  be  the  Taft  Mu¬ 
seum,  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum,  and  the 
Summer  Opera  Association. 

Having  found  there  were  other  agencies  in 
need  of  financial  underwriting,  and  finding  a 
very  valuable  precedent  which  had  been 
working  for  a  number  of  years, — in  the  form 
of  the  community  chest  principle — it  seemed 
only  natural  and  logical  that  the  United  Fine 
Arts  Fund  should  be  bom. 

The  United  Fine  Arts  Fimd  by  definition 
is  an  organization  which  annually  conducts 
a  fund  raising  campaign  designed  to  raise 
sufficient  money  each  year  to  underwrite 
the  combined  operating  deficits  of  the  four 
member  agencies.  And  yet.  United  Fine 
Arts  Fund  (in  my  opinion  it  is  a  sort  of  a 
two-headed  monster)  faces  towards  the  agen¬ 
cies  in  that  they  are  the  recipients  of  the 
fruits  of  the  Fine  Arts  Fund,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  has  an  obligation  to  the  giving  public. 

One  thing  that  the  United  Fine  Arts  Fund 


Community  Arts  Council 
Of  Vancouver 

Mr.  William  Ellis,  Executive  Vice-President 
of  the  Community  Arts  Council  of  Vancouver, 
B.  C.,  and  Mr.  Robert  Philips,  Manager  of  the 
Vancouver  Symphony,  participated  in  the 
Western  Conference  session  on  arts  councils. 

Mr.  Ellis  stated  the  Vancouver  Arts  Council 
was  established  in  1946  following  the  Junior 
League  sponsored  survey  for  arts  activities — 
the  first  such  survey  undertaken  in  North 
America. 

Purposes  of  the  council  include  widening 
of  cultural  activities  in  the  commimity,  giving 
service  and  encouragement  to  cultural  groups 
and  persons  interested  in  the  arts,  and  to 
act  as  a  clearing  house  for  arts  activities  in 
the  community.  In  carrying  out  these  pur¬ 
poses,  the  Council  has  undertaken  the  follow¬ 
ing  activities,  among  others: 

a)  art  classes  in  community  centers 

b)  arts  lectures  on  and  before  programs 

c)  presentation  of  many  arts  events  such 
as  the  National  Ballet 

d)  publication  of  a  monthly  news  calendar 

e)  art  appreciation  project  in  the  public 
schools  including  art,  architecture,  poe¬ 
try,  music,  etc. 

f)  assistance  given  in  formation  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  arts  groups 

g)  “Design  for  Living”  exhibition 

h)  symposium  of  Contemporary  Canadian 
music. 

In  the  field  of  public  action,  the  Council  was 
successful  in  obtaining  removal  of  the  city 
(or  province?)  amusement  tax  on  non-profit 
groui>s;  provided  a  great  deal  of  source  ma¬ 
terial  during  the  preparation  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  Massey  Report,  etc. 

To  date,  the  Council  has  received  extensive 
financial  help  from  the  Junior  League  of 
Vancouver  whose  contributions  from  1947  to 
1954  totalled  $27,000.  In  that  same  period,  the 
Council  itself  raised  a  little  over  $30,000,  mak¬ 
ing  a  gross,  annual,  average  income  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $8,000  per  year.  One  of  the 
council’s  present  goals  is  to  step  up  its  own 
financing,  thereby  relieving  the  Junior  League 
of  some  of  the  financial  burden  it  has  been 
carrying  so  long. 

Mr.  Philips  reported  the  Vancouver  Sson- 
phony  finds  the  arts  council  invaluable  and 
feels  the  council  is  working  for  the  total 
benefit  of  all  cultural  development  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  symphony  is  preparing  to  ask 
the  council  to  undertake  a  study  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  joint  fund 
raising  for  cultural  groups  within  the  area. 


of  Cincinnati  does  for  the  agencies  is  that 
it  assures  the  agencies  that  they  will  receive 
enough  money  and,  equally  important,  when 
they  really  need  it.  As  far  as  the  public  is 
concerned,  the  public  is  assured  that  the 
money  requested  by  the  United  Fine  Arts 
Fund  represents  an  actual  need — and  not  just 
optimistic  plans  on  the  part  of  the  agencies, 
liie  agencies,  in  effect,  are  subjected  to  public 
scrutiny  of  their  budgets  through  the  United 
Fine  Arts  Fund  Budget  Committee  which  is 
an  independent  group  of  gentlemen  who  have 
no  direct  relationship  to  any  of  the  agencies 
but  who  are  thoroughly  grounded  in  studying 
budgets. 

Secondly,  the  United  Fine  Arts  Fund  affords 
the  giving  public  of  Cincinnati  a  handy  little 
basket  into  which  those  who  care  to  make 
contributions  to  cultural  agencies  may  do  so. 

The  third  thing  that  it  does  for  the  public 
is  that  it  assures  the  public  that  the  money 
raised  is  to  be  spent  in  the  maimer  for  which 
it  was  given. 

(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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Excerpts  from  Sessions  of  the  League  Notional  Convention 

Conrenfion  Chairman  far  Women's  Association  Work — 

Mrs.  Henry  Denecke, 

Cedar  Rapids  Symphony  Women's  Committee. 


WOMEN'S  ASSOCIATION  WORK 
FROM  THE  MANAGER'S 
VIEWPOINT 

By  John  Edwards,  Mgr.,  National  Symphony 

There  was  a  time  in  orchestral  history — at 
least  in  some  quarters  of  it — when  the  advent 
of  women’s  committees  was  considered  a 
necessary  evil.  Today,  women’s  associations 
are  generally  looked  upon  as  a  great  blessing 
and  a  necessary  and  vital  part  of  a  symphony 
organization.  I  don’t  think  there’s  hardly  a 
manager  of  any  major  or  community  orchestra 
but  would  hesitate  to  think  of  attacking  the 
problems  of  the  season  without  the  help  of 
a  strong  women’s  committee,  and  because  that 
help  is  so  indisi>en5able,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  managerial  importance  to  give  time  and 
thought  to  the  organization  and  operation  of  a 
women’s  association. 

The  symphony  women’s  committee  exists 
for  specific  purposes.  Largely,  I’d  say,  the 
ticket  campaigns  of  nearly  every  orchestra  in 
the  country  are  handled  either  primarily  or 
exclusively  by  the  women’s  committees.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  every  orchestra  in  the  country  de¬ 
pends  on  the  women  to  raise  a  substantial 
part  of  the  maintenance  funds  needed  to  sup¬ 
port  symphony  orchestras. 

In  addition,  we  call  on  the  women’s  com¬ 
mittees  for  all  kinds  of  educational,  promotion¬ 
al  and  assorted  chores — arranging  entertain¬ 
ment  and  sometimes  transportation  of  artists 
to  and  from  the  railroad  stations  and  airports, 
to  and  from  rehearsals,  concerts  and  parties. 
I’ve  known  of  very  gracious  women’s  commit¬ 
tees  who  sent  flowers  to  the  hotel  rooms  of  the 
visiting  soloists,  who  have  done  many  other 
thoughtful  things — things  that  I  think  are 
very  much  appreciated  by  orchestra  guests 
especially  if  they  can  be  done  without  actually 
smothering  the  visitor  with  too  much  atten¬ 
tion.  Then  there  are  the  youth  concerts,  the 
youth  orchestras,  the  public  relations  proj¬ 
ects,  etc. 

However,  all  these  things  have  to  be  done  in 
relationship  to  the  business  management  of 
the  orchestra.  In  order  to  minimize  the  stress 
and  strain,  the  misimderstandings  and  all  the 
other  things  that  can  happen  during  the 
course  of  a  busy  season,  it’s  terribly  important 
that  the  members  of  the  women’s  committee 
realize  and  remember  that  the  question  they 
may  have  in  their  minds  at  any  given  moment 
is  perhaps  not  the  only  question  the  manager 
has  to  wrestle  with  when  he  receives  a  phone 
call  from  a  member  of  the  committee. 

This  points  to  a  phase  of  the  women’s  asso¬ 
ciation — manager  relationship  which  I  like  to 
refer  to  as  “organizational  discipline”.  It’s  a 
very  desirable  thing  from  the  manager’s  view¬ 
point,  at.  least. 

A  women’s  association  membership  may 
range  from  a  hundred  to  a  thousand  workers, 
opening  up  opportunity  for  many  collisions  of 
temperament,  misunderstanding  and  disagree¬ 
ments — all  time  consuming,  extravagant  of 
energy  and  stumbling  blocks  in  furthering  the 
work  of  the  orchestra.  These  can  be  almost 
completely  avoided  through  establishment  of 
well  defined  areas  of  responsibility.  There  is 
need  for  a  soimd  chain  of  command,  clear  cut 
channelling  of  duties  and  authority  through 


the  various  chairmen  of  the  women’s  com¬ 
mittee  to  the  orchestra  manager.  This,  then, 
becomes  a  problem  in  basic  organization  of 
the  women’s  association. 

I  believe  the  classical  type  of  women’s  as¬ 
sociation  organization  is  that  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Symphony  Women’s  Committee.  Certain¬ 
ly,  its  accomplishments  are  legendary  in  our 
work.  In  that  organizational  plan,  there  are 
well  defined  areas  of  activity  which  make  it 
very  easy  to  determine  to  whom  certain 
problems  should  be  referred,  which  simplifies 
the  manager’s  problems. 

I  have  worked  with  women’s  associations  in 
which  this  “organizational  discipline”  is  not  as 
good  as  that  of  the  Cincinnati  setup,  and  I 
find  the  lack  of  proper  paper  planning  and 
advance  organization  begets  trouble  and  con¬ 
fusion  for  both  the  women’s  group  and  the 
manager. 

Next,  there  is  need  for  a  close  liaison  be¬ 
tween  the  manager  and  the  committee  or 
division  chairmen  of  the  women’s  association. 
To  have  any  validity,  the  women’s  association 
work  must  be  knit  into  the  general  concept 
of  the  orchestra’s  over  all  work  and  goals. 
The  manager  is  held  responsible  by  the  board 
for  this  overall  integration  of  activities. 
Therefore,  he  must  be  fully  informed  on  every 
aspect  of  every  unit  of  the  total  orchestra  or¬ 
ganization. 

Many  problems  can  be  avoided  if  the  man¬ 
ager  is  given  opportunity  to  meet,  from  time 
to  time,  with  the  executive  council  or  board 
of  your  women’s  group  thereby  giving  the 
manager  an  opportunity  to  explain  the  pro¬ 
jects  in  which  the  orchestra  is  engaged,  and 
— in  reverse — giving  the  women’s  committee 
board  a  chance  to  explain  what  it  has  in  mind 
and  seek  the  advice  and  information  that  only 
the  manager  can  give. 

Without  that  liaison,  without  that  report,  it 
is  very  difficult  for  a  manager  and/or  the 
women’s  association  to  work  effectively.  There 
are  many  special  events,  of  course,  which  are 
turned  over  to  the  women’s  committee  in 
which  the  manager  may  have  only  a  per¬ 
functory  interest.  At  least,  he  doesn’t  have  an 
executive  interest.  However,  there  again,  I 
think  it  is  wise  to  keep  the  manager  informed 
because  it  all  comes  back  to  the  problem  of 
over  all  scheduling  of  activities,  work,  man 
and  woman  pwwer,  and  financing  for  the  sea¬ 
son — the  problem  of  total  integration  of  the 
work  of  the  symphony’s  entire  organization. 

Many  times  a  manager  must  say  ‘no”  to 
your  proposals.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
he  is  saying  “no”  without  any  maliciousness, 
without  any  intention  to  deprive  or  frustrate 
the  individual  involved  or  to  make  the  wom¬ 
en’s  committee  appear  ineffective.  It  is  done 
out  of  necessity  —  of  many  necessities  —  of 
which  the  manager  alone  may  be  aware,  and 
oftentimes  he  cannot  take  you  into  his  confi¬ 
dence  to  explain  why  without  jeopardizing 
some  other  facet  of  the  operations.  If  you 
have  a  full  time  professional  manager,  re¬ 
member  it’s  up  to  him  or  her  to  discharge  the 
ultimate  responsibility  in  consultation  with 
the  board  and  the  conductor.  It  is  up  to  the 
manager  to  take  the  rap — if  I  may  vise  that 
expression — for  decisions  and  for  the  outcome 
of  those  decisions. 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 


Report  on  Women's 
Association  Work 

Prior  to  the  Convention  and  Western  Con¬ 
ference,  Women’s  Associations  were  asked  to 
file  reports  on  various  phases  of  their  work. 
The  reports  were  compiled  and  used  as  a 
basis  for  discussion  in  the  meetings.  Copies 
were  distributed  and  are  available  to  League 
affiliated  Women’s  Associations  and  Orches¬ 
tras.  (See  order  blank  on  page  15). 

The  following  reports  from  the  meetings 
augment  the  mimeographed  reports. 


PRE-CONCERT  LECTURES 

Report  by  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  Parker,  Pres. 
Nashville  Symphony  Guild 


ng 

’■Jr 


I  believe  symphony  audiences  are  composed 
of  three  groups  of  people; — the  minority  who 
know  what  the  music  and  orchestra  are  all 
about;  the  small  group  who  actually  doesn't 
care  to  “know”  more  about  music,  being 
content  to  just  listen,  see  and  be  seen;  and 
the  large  group  of  people  who  actually  want 
to  know  more  about  music.  It  is  for  this  third 
group  that  I  believe  we  are  presenting 
pre-concert  talks,  symphony  pre-views, 
cert  pre-views,  symphony  analyses  or 
ever  you  wish  to  call  them. 

Judging  from  responses  contained  in  the 
League  survey  on  symphony  pre-views,  it 
seems  that  attendance  is  the  crucial  problem 
— the  country  over.  I  note  that  in  some  cities 
there  is  a  regular  attendance  of  100  or  more, 
while  in  others  attendance  is  under  50.  Aver¬ 
age  attendance  among  the  30  groups  from 
which  we  have  reports — and  they  include 
cities  of  all  sizes  from  the  small  to  the  very 
large  are  as  follows: 


Average 
Attendance 
0—25 
25—50 
50—75 
75  —  100 
over  100 


No.  of  Groups  Report¬ 
ing  This  Average 

5 
7 

6 
6 
6 


In  searching  the  survey  for  factors  ac¬ 
counting  for  successful  pre-concert  series 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 


Mrs.  Fitzgerald  Parker,  President  of  the 
Nashville  Symphony  Guild  as  she  spoke  at  the 
League  national  convention. 
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WOMEN'S  ASSOCIATION 
FUND  RAISING  PROJECTS 

Report  by  Mrs.  Kyle  C.  Moore, 
Knoxville  Symphony  Women’s  Guild 
There  isn’t  any  one  particular  formula  that 
has  proven  successful  for  Women’s  Associa¬ 
tion  fund  raising  projects.  We  may  have  found 
something  that  works  very  well  in  Knoxville, 
but  the  same  project  might  be  a  total  failure 
in  another  commimity.  For  example,  a  spon¬ 
sored  performance  of  an  artist  or  attraction 
will  make  money  for  one  women’s  association 
though  ,in  the  same  season,  another  women’s 
association  in  another  part  of  the  country 


loses  money  on  a  sponsored  performance  of 
the  same  artist  or  attraction. 

The  success  of  fimd  raising  projects  rests 
within  your  own  group  to  develop  and  adapt 
ideas  and  working  methods  which  will  meet 
the  needs  of  your  own  orchestra,  your  own 
community,  your  own  people.  You  know 
your  own  town  better  than  does  anyone  else. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  results  of 
fund  raising  activities  among  several  women’s 
associations  established  in  various  parts  of 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  in  cities  of  varying 
sizes  and  having  both  modest  and  large 
profits  as  their  goals.  There  is  a  place  for  the 
modest  fund  rasing  project  in  women’s  asso¬ 
ciation  work  as  well  as  for  those  projects 
which  seek  to  realize  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  the  support  of  the  orchestra. 


RECORDING  AND  REPORTING  THE 
WORK  OF  THE  WOMEN'S  ASSN. 

Helen  M.  Thompson, 

League  Executive  Secretary 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to 
work  with  symphony  organizations  over  a 
period  of  several  years  soon  come  to  the  same 
conslusion — that  an  effective  women’s  as¬ 
sociation  is  one  of  the  most  vital  units  of  an 
orchestra  association.  It  is  vital  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  work  actually  accomplished  on 
behalf  of  the  orchestra  but  perhaps  of  even 
more  importance,  is  the  unshakable  faith  and 
vision  of  the  members  of  women’s  associations 
when  it  comse  to  matters  relating  to  the  in¬ 
herent  worth  of  the  arts  and  cultural  develop¬ 
ment  in  our  lives,  today. 

Through  close  work  with  many  women’s 
associations  and  orchestra  executive  boards  it 
has  been  possible  to  observe  a  curious  thing. 
Whereas  most  women’s  associations  are  doing 
a  wonderful  piece  of  work,  many  of  them  are 
failing  in  effectively  telling  about  that  work 
as  far  as  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  organization 
and  the  conunimity  at  large  are  concerned.  I 
feel  we  need  to  spend  some  time  and  thought 
on  procediures  and  routines  enabling  women’s 
associations  to  properly  dociunent  the  con¬ 
tributions  they  are  making  to  their  orchestras 
and  their  community.  The  need  is  threefold. 

1.  You  need  such  records  for  your  own  en¬ 
joyment  of  those  totals  that  are  bound  to  show 
up  at  the  end  of  the  report.  You’ll  be  amazed 
to  see  how  much  is  accomplished  in  terms  of 
hours  of  work,  funds  raised,  duties  performed 
if  we  can  just  help  devise  some  practical, 
statistical  method  of  recording  and  reporting. 
If  all  women’s  associations  adopt  similar  re¬ 
port  systems,  then  you  will  gain  pleasure  in 
being  able  to  guage  the  work  of  your  group 
against  that  of  others.  So,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  your  own  organization,  I  think  some  kind 
of  a  summarized  report  of  the  work  accom¬ 
plished  each  year  is  excellent. 

2.  You  need  such  records  when  recruiting 
new  members  for  the  women’s  association. 
I’m  sure  you  very  often  have  tried  to  answer 
the  question,  “Well,  just  what  does  the  wom¬ 
en’s  association  do?” 

The  usual  answer  is,  “Well  we  help  sell 
tickets,  we  have  pre-concert  lectures,  we  have 
teas,  and  last  winter  we  put  on  a  ball  to  help 
raise  money  for  the  orchestra.  You’ll  enjoy  it 
all.”  How  much  stronger  would  be  your 
answer  if  you  could  just  pull  out  a  neat  sta¬ 
tistical  report,  summarizing  the  work  of  the 
previous  year,  showing  conclusively  that  the 
women’s  association  had  made  a  very  signi¬ 
ficant  contribution  to  the  city’s  orchestra — 
and  say,  “Here,  this  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
what  we  did  for  the  sumphony  last  year.  We 
have  a  bigger  job  ahead  of  us  this  year,  and 
we  want  and  need  your  help.” 

3.  Probably,  the  most  important  reason  for 
developing  such  records  is  that  they  are  a 
vital  part  of  the  orchestra’s  total  economic  and 
service  accoimting.  The  orchestra  executive 
board,  the  manager,  even  the  conductor  in 
some  instances  needs  to  be  aware  of  how 
much  of  the  actual  work  and  financing  the 
women’s  committee  assumes. 

Take  the  matter  of  volunteer  office  help 
in  the  symphony  office,  for  instance.  Nearly 
every  women’s  association  has  an  “office  help 
committee”.  That  committee  may  address 
envelopes  for  campaign  promotion,  may  send 
out  the  tickets,  may  stuff,  seal  and  stamp  the 
billing  envelopes.  This  work  is  all  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  functioning  of  your  orchestra. 
If  you  didn’t  do  it  on  a  volunteer  basis  the 
board  woiild  be  forced  to  hire  someone  to  do 
it.  Therefore,  an  accounting  of  this  volunteer 
work  in  terms  of  so-many  woman  hours, 
evaluated  in  so  many  dollars  should  be  shown 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 


Women’s  Association 


Project 


Birmingham  Symphony 
Women’s  Committee 

Buffalo  Philharmonic 
'Jjamen’s  (Committee 


Cedar  Rapids  Symphony 
Women’s  Committee 

Charleston  Symphony 
Women’s  Committee,  W.  Va. 

Dallas  Symphony 
Women’s  Conunittee 

Denver  Symphony 
Women’s  Ck)mmittee 

Drake-Des  Moines  Symphony 
Women’s  Committee 

Edtnonton  Symphony 
Women’s  Committee 

Kansas  City  Symphony 
len’s  Committee 


SSoxA 


xtSbxville  Symphony 
Women’s  Guild 

Pa.sadena  Symphony  Ass’n. 

Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Women’s  Committee 

Pittsburgh  Symphony 


Sacramento  Philharmonic 
League 

Saginaw  Symphony 
Women’s  (Committee 

St.  Louis  Symphony 
Women’s  Committee 

Spokane  Philharmonic 
Women’s  Committee 


Toronto  Symphony 
Women’s  Committee 

Tucson  Symphony 
Women’s  Committee 

Wichita  Symphony 
Women’s  Association 


Fashion  Show 


Promotion  of  annual  Philharmonic 
Night  at  the  Buffalo  Racetrack 
Continuing  sale  of  chocolate  products 
made  and  packaged  especially  for  the 
Buffalo  group 

Italian  Street  Fair 
Czech  Fair  (Sept.  1955) 

Radio  Auction 


“Musical  Jamboree” 


Fashion  Show 
Cooking  School 

Musical  Rummage  Sale 


Sponsored  Performance  of 
The  National  Ballet  Comany 

Yule  Ball 


Car  Raffle 

Sale  of  Chances  on  Caribbean  Cruise 
Sponsored  Performance  by  Anna  Russell 
Kitchen  Caravan 

Symphony  Ball 

“Symphantasy  Ball” 

Spring  Geranium  Sale 

Sale  of  a  Cookbook 


Sponsored  Performance  of 
U.  S.  Navy  Band 

(Followed  by  a  Sponsored  Performance 
of  the  Airforce  Band  the  next  year  and 
no  profit  was  realized  the  second  year.) 

Rummage  Sale 


Sponsored  Performance  of 
Fred  Waring’s  “Pennsylvanians” 

Radio  Auction 
Commission  Sale 


Profit  Realized 
$  9,105.00 

$  1,500.00 

Has  shown  ex¬ 
cellent  profits 
for  several 
years. 

$  4,000.00 
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$  5,000.00 

$108,000.00 

$  6,000.00 

$  2,800.00 

$  255.00 

$  1,000.00 

$  14,000.00 


$  9,000.00 
$  4,000.00 

$  3,000.00 


$  40,000.00 
$  1,280.00 
$  400.00 

$  10,000.00 

$  1,800.00 

$  15,000.00 

$  1,300.00 

$  1,700.00 
$  600.00 

$  4,000.00 


Automobile  Show 
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Chatting  together  before  the  opening  session  of  the  Conductor-Musician  Conference  held 
during  the  1955  National  Convention  in  Evansville,  Ind. 

(Left  to  right:)  Janies  Robertson,  Conductor,  Wichita  Symphony;  Charles  L.  White,  Tym¬ 
panist  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  and  instructor  in  the  Musicians  Workshop;  Emo  Daniel, 
Conductor  of  the  Wichita  Falls  Sym|diony;  and  Janos  Starker,  Solo  Cellist  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony  and  instructor  in  the  Musicians  Workshop. 


CONDUCTOR-MUSICIAN  CONFERENCE 


Conductors  and  orchestra  musicians  seldom 
have  opportunity  to  engage  in  discussions  of 
musical  problems  in  an  open  forum  in  which 
neither  is  placed,  by  force  of  curcumstances, 
in  a  position  of  ascendancy  over  the  other. 
It  was  to  provide  just  such  unusual  and  basic 
circumstances  for  joint  consideration  of 
musical  problems  that  the  League  undertook 
presentation  of  its  first  Conductor-Musician 
Conference  during  the  1955  National  Conven¬ 
tion.  The  (Conference  was  made  possible,  in 
part,  through  use  of  fimds  made  available  to 
the  League  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  in  financing  Con¬ 
ductors  Workshops. 

First  chair  musicians  from  several  major 
symphonies,  engaged  as  instructors  for  the 
Musicians  Workshops  presented  during  the 
Convention,  came  a  day  early  to  participate  in 
the  (Conductor-Musician  Conference. 

Subject  of  the  opening  session  of  the  Con¬ 
ductor-Musician  Conference  —  “Specifically 
what  does  the  player  depend  on  the  conductor 
FOR?” — was  commented  on  by  Janos  Starker, 
Solo  Cellist  of  the  Chicago  Symphony,  and 
Charles  L.  White,  Tympanist,  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic,  and  then  opened  for  a 
general  discussion  by  conductors  and  musi¬ 
cians  with  Emo  Daniel,  Conductor  of  the 
Wichita  Falls  Symphony,  acting  as  moderator. 

Excerpts  from  Remarks  by  Janos  Starker 

“First,  we  must  differentiate  between  con¬ 
ductors  and  their  objectives  in  a  given  situa¬ 
tion;  between  the  resident  conductor  and  the 
visiting  conductor.  Does  a  conductor  have  the 
orchestra  for  a  couple  of  rehearsals,  for  a  few 
weeks,  or  for  the  entire  season?  That  all 
makes  quite  a  difference  in  what  the  orchestra 
player  expects  from  him. 

“In  the  case  of  the  resident  conductor,  you 
expect  him  to  unify  the  musical  opinions  of 
the  players.  We  may  be  80,  85  or  100  people — 
all  supposedly  accomplished  musicians  so  far 
as  our  knowledge  of  the  music  and  our  instru¬ 
ments  are  concerned,  but  we  each  may  have  a 


different  idea  of  how  to  play  a  bit  of  a  sym¬ 
phony,  for  instance. 

“So,  we  expect  first  of  all  that  the  conductor 
shall  know  the  music  thoroughly  and  also  will 
know  before  hand  exactly  how  he  feels  the 
music  should  be  played — thus  unifying  the 
entire  orchestra  musically. 

‘Then,  we  expect  the  conductor  to  be  able 
to  tell  us  what  he  wants  in  a  way  that  we 
may  clearly  understand — in  musical  terms,  if 
possible.  Presumably,  he  will  be  able  to  tell 
us  most  things  with  his  baton,  but  if  we  fail 
to  comprehend,  then  he  should  be  able  to  tell 
us  specifically  in  so  many  words — ‘I  want  it 
faster;  I  want  it  more  forte’;  or  ‘I  want  it  less 
forte’ — in  clear  terms  like  these,  not  in,  shall 
we  say,  up-in-the-cloud  words  that  mean 
nothing  specific.” 

Excerpts  from  Remarks  by  Mr.  White 

“I  must  speak  primarily  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  tympani  player,  and  the  tympanist 
looks  to  the  conductor  chiefly  for  two  things. 
The  first  is  a  good  beat — up  when  it  should 
be  up,  and  down  when  it  should  be  down; 
and  second,  for  imderstanding  of  the  musician 
as  a  musician  and  as  a  human  being. 

‘I’ve  played  in  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
for  36  years  and  in  the  Hollywood  Bowl  nearly 
that  long,  and  I’ve  worked  under  many,  many 
conductors.  I  believe  there’s  hardly  a  musi¬ 
cian  alive  who  has  hated  more  conductors  than 
I  have,  and  the  strange  part  of  it  is,  that  if 
you  meet  these  conductors  personally,  most  of 
them  are  pretty  swell  guys.  It’s  just  that 
something  happens  to  them  when  you  put  a 
stick  in  their  hands.” 

On  the  point  of  the  players  expecting 
musical  and  human  understanding  from  the 
conductors,  Mr.  White  recounted  several  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  of  instances  in  which  con¬ 
ductors  had  unnecessarily  belittled  themselves 
in  the  eyes  of  the  musicians — instances  of  ex¬ 
pecting  the  impossible  when  musicians  were 
playing  under  physical  conditions  beyond  their 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 


Future  Musicians 
Workshops? 

Orchestras  Represented  In  1955 
Musicians  Workshop 

No.  of 
Musicians 

Orchestra  Attending 

Atlanta  Symphony - - - 

Badger  Symphony,  Wis - - 

Birmingham  Symphony - 

♦Boston  Symphony  . . 

Canton  Symphony  . . . 

Cape  Girardeau  Symphony - 

Cedar  Rapids  Symphony  . . 

Central  Kentucky  Youth  Sym . 

Charleston  Symphony,  W.  Va . 

•Chicago  Symphony  . . . 

♦Cincinnati  Symphony  - - 

♦Cleveland  Orchestra _ 

Dayton  Philharmonic - - - 

♦Detroit  Symphony . . 

Evansville  Philharmonic . 

Fort  Hays  Sym.,  Kan.  . . 

Fort  Lauderdale  Sym . . . — 

Golden  Civic  Orch.,  Colo . 

Independence  Symphony - - 

Indianapolis  Philharmonic . . 

Kingsport  Symphony. . . 

Knoxville  Symphony - - - - 

Lafayette  Symphony.. . . 

Lansing  Symphony — . . 

♦Los  Angeles  Philharmonic . — 

Louisville  Orchestra - - 

Madison  Civic  Symphony  . 

Maplewood-Richwood  Hts.  Sym - 

Montana  University  Sym. . — . 

Muncie  Symphony  - 

Murray  State  College  Orch.,  Ky. — 

Northeastern  Alabama  Sym. . — 

Oak  Ridge  Symphony  . . 

Ohio  State  Univ.  Symphony - 

♦Philadelphia  Orchestra  . . . 

♦Pittsburgh  Symphony - 

Purdue  University  Ssnnphony . 

Quincy  Symphony  . . . . 

♦Rochester  Philharmonic  — . 

St.  Louis  Philharmonic - 

Southeast  Iowa  Symphony - 

Topeka  Civic  Symphony . 

University  of  Ky.  Sjmti.  - 

Univ.  of  Mich.  Extension  Orch . 

Valparaiso  College-Civic  Sym . — 

Wichita  Youth  Symphony  .  . — 

Wichita  Symphony . 

47  Orchestras  -  . - . -  120 

*  Orchestras  from  which  Workshop  instructors  were 

drawn. 

The  future  of  the  annual  Musicians  Work¬ 
shop  is  under  close  scrutiny  by  the  League 
Board  of  Directors.  Two  questions  arise: 

a)  Is  the  League  justified  in  continuing  the 
heavy  expenditure  necessary  to  present  the 
Musicians  Workshop  in  future  years? 

b)  In  1956,  when  the  convention  will  be  held 
in  the  East  in  close  proximity  to  many 
large  metropolitan  centers  offering  excel¬ 
lent  private  instrumental  instruction,  is 
there  sufficient  need  for  the  Musicians 
Workshop  to  present  it  even  though  it 
might  be  given  in  future  years? 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Musicians 
Workshop  is  extremely  valuable,  enjoyable 
and  fabulously  successful  for  those  musicians 
who  attend,  and  for  the  orchestras  they  rep¬ 
resent.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  aside 
from  the  host  orchestra,  the  two  orchestras 
having  the  highest  registrations  in  this  year’s 
Musician  Workshop  are  the  Wichita  Sym¬ 
phony  and  the  Central  Kentucky  Youth  Or¬ 
chestra — two  orchestras  whose  work  and  de¬ 
velopment  are  recognized  generally  as  strong 
and  effective. 

(Ck>ntinued  on  Page  11) 
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EMMA  RODERICK  FISHER  DIES 

Mrs.  Emma  Roderick  Fisher,  wife  of  the 
late  composer  William  Arms  Fisher,  died 
June  17,  1955  in  Waterloo,  Iowa.  Mrs.  Fisher 
was  very  active  in  the  early  work  of  the 
League,  serving  as  vice-president  of  the  New 
England  Region  for  several  years.  She  was 
also  an  active  member  of  the  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Music  Clubs,  and  was  accorded 


sp>ecial  recognition  for  her  work  in  that 
orgainzation  during  its  1954  Biennial  Conven¬ 
tion. 

1956  Convention  Site  Committee 

After  study  of  facilities  offered  by  several 
orchestras  wishing  to  serve  as  hosts  for  the 
1956  League  National  Convention,  the  Con¬ 
vention  Site  Committee  recommended  Provi¬ 


dence,  R.  I.,  Roanoke,  Va.,  and  Charlotte, 
N.  C.  The  membership  majority  vote  was  for 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Janos  Starker,  Solo  Cellist  of  Chicago  Sym¬ 
phony,  suggests  conductors  filling  guest  en¬ 
gagements  can  save  much  time  and  confusion 
by  bringing  with  them  orchestra  parts  with 
the  bowings  already  marked  in  them. 


Statistical  Reports  from  Orchestras  Represented  at  Western  Conference 

(Incomplete  Listing) 


1954  55  Budget  Classification  I 


ORCHESTRA 
*Major  Orchestra 


Abilene  Symphony,  Tex. 
Walter  Charles.  Cond. 
Martha  Man,  Mgr. 


ORGANIZATION  PLAN 


AJminIstratlon  Musicians 


ra^Brnla  Yout*'  Sym. 
^Vigame.  CalT. 

Karon  Sten,  Cond. 

Chapman  Symphony 
Orange,  Calif. 

Donald  G.  Binning,  Cond. 
Georgs  C.  Gibbs,  Mgr. 

Fresno  Philharmonic 
Haig  Yaghjian,  Cond. 
Manuel  Kaufman.  Mgr. 

La  Jolla  Civic  Symphony 
Peter  Nicololf,  Cond. 
Elizabeth  Hastings,  Mgr. 

*Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
Alfred  Wallenstein,  Cond. 
Alice  Taylor,  Mgr. 

Modesto  Symphony 
Frank  Mancini,  Cond. 
Malln  Langstroth,  Mgr. 

Monterey  County  Symphony 
Gregory  Millar,  Cond. 


New  Orchestra  of  Los  Angsles 
Peter  Korn,  Cond. 

.Sidney  Lazar,  Mgr. 

1[^Blena  Symphony 
^^chard  Lert,  Cond. 

Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Young,  Mgr. 

Peninsu'a  Symphony 
Redwood  City,  Calif. 

Aaron  Sten,  Cond. 


San  Fernando  Valley  Sym. 
James  A.  Swift,  Cond. 


San  Gabriel  Valley  Sym. 
Monrovia,  Calif. 

Harold  Scott,  Cond. 


San  Gabriel  Valley  Jr.  Sym 
Harold  Scott.  Cond. 

San  Jose  Symphony 
Sander  Salgo,  Cond. 

W.  N.  Lindsay,  Mgr. 


Managsr 
Full  Time  Paid 


Manager 

Volunteer 


Manager 

Volunteer 


Manager 
Full  Time  Paid 


60 

Volunteer 


70 

Volunteer 


55 

Volunteer 


65 

Volunteer 


Manager 
Full  Time  Paid 


- No.  in  •54-'55 

Regular  Adm. 
Women's  Series  Charged 

Assk. 


Yes  ! 
75  MambersI 


§8  1-  »  Population 

.  5  5Q  S  S  a  1950  U.S. 
Average  i  S  El  “  S  ,  Census. 

Attend.^  „  S  '5  2  o  Corporate 


»  :;-iS  s  s  s  * 

O  «»  *<»  o 


Yes  I 
70  Members  | 


Yes 

15  Members 


Yes  I 

City,  450  i  36 

Area.  1.000 

Yes 

50  Members  4 


X  I  2.100,000 


None  10 


102,000 

1 

1 

;  102,000 

1 

1 

33.000 

L929 


Manager 
Full  Time  Paid 


70 

Paid 


Yes 


2,750 
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ARTS  COUNCILS— BROWN 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 
gether  under  the  aegis  of  one  of  the  most 
venerable  and  well-established  of  these 
groups,  whose  prestige  in  the  community  was 
unassailable.  Some  of  those  in  attendance 
appear  to  have  come  less  out  of  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  cooperation  than  through  fear 
of  missing  out  on  something.  It  is  reported 
that  at  least  two  of  them  were  not  even  on 
speaking  terms.  Yet  the  leaders  persisted,  and 
at  length  through  patience,  diplomacy  and  the 
sheer  logic  of  the  situation,  a  coimcil  was  born. 
The  heartening  thing  is  that  in  that  city  the 
old  animosities  are  reported  to  be  dying  out 
under  the  spur  of  a  common  task. 

I  do  not  have  time  to  multiply  instances, 
although  it  might  be  profitable  to  do  so.  No 
neat  formula  for  creating  an  arts  coimcil  has 
yet  emerged  from  these  studies.  But,  gen¬ 
eralizing  a  bit  from  the  experiences  of  a 
number  of  commimities,  perhaps  one  or  two 
principles  might  be  hazarded. 

First,  there  should  be  a  demonstrable  need 
for  such  a  coimcil,  or  at  least  compelling  rea¬ 
sons  why  one  is  desirable.  Second,  it  appears 
wise  to  prepare  the  ground  very  carefully 
through  talking  it  over  informally  in  small 
groups  beforehand.  If  there  has  been  a  pre¬ 
liminary  survey,  the  report  should  be  widely— 
and  wisely — disseminated.  A  third  principle  is 
that  the  support  of  recognized  civic  and  cul¬ 
tural  leaders  must  be  enlisted.  Fourthly,  it  ap¬ 
pears  wise  to  seek  areas  of  agreement  and 
proceed  from  them  rather  than  try  to  force 
issues  on  which  there  may  be  deep-seated 
disagreement. 

Structure  of  Councils 

Of  the  techniques  and  mechanics  of  becom¬ 
ing  organized — of  the  whole  paraphernalia  of 
temporary  officers,  interim  committees,  draw¬ 
ing  up  by-laws,  getting  incoiporated,  etc. — 
there’s  no  need  to  speak  to  this  group  of  old 
professionals.  So  let  me  turn  now  to  the 
question  of  structure. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  councils  studied 
so  far  can  be  classified  in  a  number  of  ways. 
For  convenience  we  might  consider  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  kind  of  membership  they  pro¬ 
vide  for.  Three  types  may  be  distinguish^. 

First  there  is  what  might  be  called  the 
federated  council,  of  which  the  Allied  Arts 
Association  of  Houston  is  an  example.  It  is 
an  association  made  up  of  organizations,  not 
of  individuals.  The  members  of  the  Allied 
Arts  Association  are  the  Houston  Symphony, 
the  Museum  of  Art,  the  Public  Library,  and 
so  on,  not  this  or  that  person.  And  each 
member  organization  designates  represena- 
tives  to  sit  on  the  Association’s  board. 

Secondly  there  is  the  council,  for  which  I 
have  not  yet  devised  a  convenient  name, 
whose  members  are  individuals.  Anyone  who 
believes  in  the  council’s  objectives  and  is 
willing  to  pay  dues,  may  join.  Arts  groups 
may  become  affiliated,  to  be  sure,  but  the 
members  of  the  council — at  least  in  theory — 
are  people. 

The  third  type,  which  we  might  call  the 
mixed  council,  is  made  up  of  individuals  and 
organizations  both.  Winston-Salem  and 
Wichita  are  illustrations  here. 

At  this  stage  of  the  study  I  am  unwilling 
to  venture  a  judgment  as  to  which  type  is 
preferable.  It  may  be  that  the  answer  de¬ 
pends  on  the  community;  or  it  may  be  that 
the  question  is  not  as  important  as  it  might 
seem  at  first  glance,  and  that  what  really 
matters  is  how  the  council  functions. 

There  is  one  further  point  to  make  about 
membership.  The  leaders  of  several  of  the 
coimcils  have  expressed  some  concern  over 
where  to  draw  tfie  line  among  the  various 
groups  who  wish  to  become  affiliated.  It  is 
obviously  appropriate  for  a  non  profit  public 
museum  of  art,  for  example,  to  become  a 


member  of  the  council,  but  what  about  those 
border-line  groups — perhaps  some  repertory 
theater  or  a  semi-professional  light  opera 
company — which  are,  as  it  were,  tainted  by 
commercialism?  Here  again  my  comment 
must  be  tentative.  Certainly  if  the  legal 
status  of  the  council  as  a  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tion  were  to  be  jeopardized  by  the  admission 
of  such  a  group  the  answer  would  be  obvious. 
Beyond  this  consideration,  however,  the  ques¬ 
tion  does  not  loom  up  in  this  observer’s  mind 
as  one  of  great  intrinsic  importance.  The  real 
question  is  not  whether  the  organization  is 
tinged  with  commercialism,  but  whether  its 
goals  and  activities  are  in  any  real  sense 
artistic.  If  so,  there  appears  to  be  every  rea¬ 
son  for  working  out  a  formula  for  some  kind 
of  entente  cordiale,  perhaps  a  different  type 
of  affiliation,  if  regular  membership  is  im¬ 
possible.  This  consideration  might  well  apply 
even  with  regard  to  the  independent  com¬ 
mercial  impressario. 

Now,  for  the  question  of  finances.  From  this 
point  of  view,  there  are  two  types — those 
which  engage  in  joint  fund  raising,  and  those 
which  don’t.  The  latter  are  in  the  majority. 
Whether  joint  fund-raising  for  the  arts  is  pos¬ 
sible  depends,  I  am  convinced,  on  the  com¬ 
munity  and  its  unique  history  and  circum¬ 
stances.  The  ultimate  criterion  is  a  very 
simple  one — whether  in  the  long  run  you  can 
raise  more  money  that  way  and  distribute 
it  more  equitably,  and  better  serve  the  com¬ 
munity  through  sounder  arts  development. 

As  for  the  councils  not  engaged  in  joint 
fund-raising,  how  much  does  it  cost  to  start 
one  and  nm  one?  The  answer  is  anywhere 
from  practically  nothing  up  to  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  dollars.  You  can  start  a  council  on 
a  shoestring,  and  you  can  keep  it  going  for 
very  little  beyond  the  cost  of  stationery  and 
stamps.  It  all  depends  on  what  functions  the 
council  is  intend^  to  perform. 

Functions  of  Councils 

A  council’s  functions  can  perhaps  most 
easily  be  divided  into  two  main  groups:  first, 
those  which  relate  directly  to  the  member 
organizations;  and,  second,  those  which  are 
directed  toward  the  public.  These  two  classes 
overlap  somewhat;  so  in  some  cases  it  may 
be  a  question  of  emphasis. 

To  the  first  class — which  might  be  labelled 
the  domestic  functions — belong  a  whole  group 
of  services  which  a  central  staff  is  particularly 
fitted  to  perform — the  keeping  of  the  calendar 
of  events,  the  maintenance  of  a  master  mailing 
list,  performance  of  secretarial  services,  and 
the  like.  Also  the  council  can  provide  a  con¬ 
sulting  service,  can  give  help  and  advice  to 
member  organizations  when  they  seek  it. 
This  will  come  about  usually  through  the 
informal  give  and  take  of  working  together 
and  sitting  on  the  same  board.  Still  another 
function  in  some  communities  is  to  provide 
housing  for  its  member  groups  or  serve  as 
the  administrative  agency  for  a  community 
arts  center.  This  will  be  its  fimction,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  St.  Paul. 

It  is  in  the  second  group  of  activities,  those 
relating  primarily  to  the  public,  that  the 
council’s  most  important  mission  appears  to 
lie.  If  it  can  operate  in  this  sphere  with 
energy  and  imagination,  the  cultural  organ¬ 
izations,  the  public,  and  the  arts  themselves 
may  derive  enormous  benefits.  Let  us  look 
at  some  of  these. 

There  is,  first  of  all,  a  whole  series  of 
activities  through  which  the  council  seeks  to 
inform  the  public  and  acquaint  it  with  what 
the  various  groups  are  doing. 

Sponsorship  of  joint  activities — such  as  the 
annual  Festival  of  Arts  in  Houston — gives 
opportunity  for  a  council  to  be  creative  and 
bring  increased  public  support  to  its  member 
groups.  Bridges  of  all  kinds  may  be  built 
among  the  arts  to  the  benefit  of  them  all. 

A  council,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  proper 
agency  for  maintaining  a  perpetual  inventory 


of  the  cultural  life  of  the  community.  It 
ought  to  maintain  records,  receive  annual 
reports  from  its  member  groups,  and  keep 
track  of  what  other  agencies  are  doing.  One 
council  I  know  of  has  committees  at  work 
compiling  a  history  of  the  various  arts  in  that 
community. 

There  is  more  than  musty  scholarship  in¬ 
volved  in  all  this.  It  is  through  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  community’s  cultural  life 
that  the  council  may  exercise  perhaps  the  most 
important  function  of  all — the  creative  func¬ 
tion  of  filling  the  gaps  and  remedying  the  in¬ 
adequacies  and  fostering  a  fuller  and  richer 
artistic  development. 

In  addition  to  this  a  council  is  by  its  very 
nature  fitted  to  speak  as  the  united  voice  of 
the  arts,  to  deal  with  public  officials  and  con¬ 
cern  itself  with  public  questions  that  affect  the 
arts.  In  St.  Paul,  for  example,  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  it  was  a  new-born  council  which 
spearheaded  the  inclusion  of  an  arts-center 
in  a  huge  municipal  bond  issue  and  took  an 
effective  part  in  the  successful  campaign  to 
sell  the  measure  to  the  voters.  In  another  city 
the  council,  speaking  for  all  the  arts,  was 
successful  in  persuading  the  publishers  of  the 
two  local  newspapers  to  devote  more  so^e 
to  matters  of  cultural  importance. 

One  final  word.  An  arts  council  cannoW^ 
regarded  as  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  a  means 
merely.  It  has  the  two-fold  job  of  serving 
its  member  organizations  and  serving  the 
public.  Its  only  reason  for  being  is  to  con¬ 
tribute  ultimately  toward  opening  up  to  the 
individual  opportunities  for  artistic  creation 
and  understanding. 


ARTS  SURVEYS— BACON 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

(2)  Its  educational  value.  For  example,  if 
the  purpose  of  a  particular  study  is  “Is  there 
a  need  for  an  arts  council  in  our  community’’, 
the  publicity  and  interpretation  throughout 
the  survey  would  be  on  WHAT  an  arts  coun¬ 
cil  is,  WHAT  it  would  do  for  this  particular 
community,  THE  need  or  lack  thereof  of  an 
arts  council  and  why.  Therefore,  by  the  time 
your  survey  is  completed  and  it  is  decided 
whether  or  not  an  arts  council  should  be 
formed,  the  community’s  potential  for  ac¬ 
cepting  and  supporting  the  endeavor  will^' 
evident. 

III.  What  is  involved  in  conducting  an  arts 
survey:  I  will  only  give  a  few  highlights 
about  this  broad  subject  because  the  AJLA 
publication,  “Surveying  the  Arts’’,  which  has 
just  come  off  the  press,  gives  full  details  on 
How  to  Conduct  an  Arts  Survey.  It  is  avail¬ 
able  to  anyone  for  a  small  fee,  by  writing  to 
the  Association  of  Junior  Leagues  of  America, 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York  City.  Today  I 
am  assuming  that  the  points  you  are  most 
interested  in  under  this  broad  heading  are 
who  conducts  an  arts  survey  and  what  is  the 
approximate  cost. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  any 
community  survey  is  ^at  the  survey  involves 
those  people  who  would  be  affected  by  the 
survey  question.  For  instance,  if  the  study  is 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  “what  are  the 
unmet  cultural  needs  for  children  in  our 
community”,  your  administrative  survey  com¬ 
mittee  plans  and  conducts  the  study,  inter¬ 
prets  the  results  and  makes  the  recommenda¬ 
tions.  That  committee  should  include  such 
members  as  the  coordinator  of  elementary 
schools,  the  directors  or  educational  directors 
of  the  local  museums,  the  manager  or  Board 
member  from  the  symphony  orchestra,  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl 
Scouts,  and  three  or  four  laymen  who  know 
about  and  are  interested  in  cultural  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  children.  The  people  who  will  be 
affected  by  the  survey  and  expected  to  take 
the  leadership  in  following  through  with  the 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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ARTS  SURVEYS— BACON 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

survey  recommendations,  should  be  the  per¬ 
sons  to  serve  on  the  survey  committee. 

For  a  comprehensive  community-wide  arts 
survey,  it  is  imperative  that  the  Survey  Com¬ 
mittee  has  the  advice  and  assistance  of  a  re¬ 
search  specialist  who  knows  survey  tech¬ 
niques,  to  aid  in  writing  the  questionnaires 
and  interview  forms,  tabulating  and  analyzing 
the  results  and  giving  his  professional  advice 
on  the  over-all  survey  process.  For  the  less 
ambitious  study,  there  is  the  possibility  that 
someone  on  the  committee  would  have  the 
necessary  backgroimd  to  give  this  type  of 
assistance  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Naturally,  it  will  be  impossible  for  a  Sur¬ 
vey  Committee  made  up  of  busy  people  with 
full  schedules  to  do  all  the  detailed  work  in¬ 
volved  in  conducting  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  arts,  even  with  the  assistance  of  a  re¬ 
search  specialist.  It  is  for  these  duties  that 
your  volunteer  workers  are  invaluable.  Not 
only  will  they  assist  greatly  in  getting  the 
time-consuming  work  done,  but  by  using 
tl^n  you  will  have  many  more  people  who 
'^^Hnterested  in  and  knowledgeable  about 
survey  to  interpret  it  to  the  general 
public. 

Concerning  the  cost  of  an  arts  survey,  our 
AJLA  records  show  that  the  approximate 
budgets  for  previously  conducted  surveys 
sponsored  by  Junior  Leagues  ranged  from 
$200.00  to  $6,000.00.  These  costs  depend  on 
several  factors:  (1)  Scope  of  your  survey.  (2) 
Cost  of  your  research  specialists.  (3)  Cost  of 
the  clerical  supplies,  including  paper,  mimeo¬ 
graphing  and  postage.  (4)  Cost  of  interpre¬ 
tive  material  such  as  the  printed  report  of  the 
findings,  exhibits,  brochures. 

IV.  The  responsibility  of  those  who  initiated 
the  cultural  study  to  follow  through  on  the 
survey  reconunendations:  This  point  can’t  be 
stressed  too  much.  Before  a  survey  is  initiated 
it  .is  vitally  important  that  the  sponsoring 
group  considers  how  the  needs  revealed  by 
the  siu-vey  will  be  acted  upon.  Usually  the 
sponsoring  group  and  Survey  Committee  as- 
smne  the  responsibility  to  see  that  com- 
l^^ity  action  is  forthcoming.  Certainly  there 
^^no  earthly  reason  to  conduct  an  involved 
survey  which  takes  a  lot  of  time  and  money 
unless  someone  will  follow  through  on  the 
results.  The  people  who  participated  in  the 
survey  by  filling  in  a  questionnaire  or  by 
publicizing  the  findings  will  be  expecting  ac¬ 
tion,  and  rightly  so.  Printing  a  report  is  not 
enough. 

If  a  survey  reveals  the  need  for  an  arts 
council,  for  example,  by  pointing  out  duplica- 


vinced  that  your  citizens  are  ready  for  such  a 
program,  I  hope  you  wil  consider  a  thorough 
arts  survey  as  a  preliminary  step  in  your 
planning.  As  others  have  foimd,  I  l^lieve  you 
will  find  the  results  well  worth  the  effort. 


FUTURE  MUSICIANS  WORKSHOPS 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

The  management,  conductors  and  boards  of 
these  two  orchestras  voluntarily  assume  a 
great  deal  of  responsibility  for  promoting  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  Musicians  Workshop  for  the 
very  practical  reason  that  they  find  the  work 
done  in  the  Workshop  helps  improve  the  work 
of  their  own  orchestras. 

The  Topeka  Symphony  and  the  Cedar  Rap¬ 
ids  Symphony  associations  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended  on  the  financial  help  and  encourage¬ 
ment  they  give  to  their  musicians  who  wish 
to  attend  the  Workshop  each  year. 

The  League  fully  expected  to  have  to  sub¬ 
sidize  the  project  rather  heavily  during  the 
first  few  years.  The  League  also  fully  ex¬ 
pected  that,  as  the  value  of  the  Workshop 
was  demonstrated,  there  would  be  significant 
annual  increases  in  attendance  from  year  to 
year.  There  has  been  a  small  increase  to  be 
sure — but  so  small  as  to  mean  little. 

In  every  convention,  every  regional  meet¬ 
ing,  every  conductor’s  workshop  there  is  much 
discussion  of  the  need  for  better  trained 
musicians,  the  need  for  finer  instruction  in 
the  individual  communities.  The  annual  Mu¬ 
sician’s  Workshop  is  the  League’s  first  experi¬ 
ment  in  a  limited  but  practical  aproach  to 
the  problem.  Nevertheless,  the  cold  hard  facts 
contained  in  registration  statistics  point  to 
two  things: — (1)  a  relatively  small  percent¬ 
age  of  orchestras  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
study  opportunities  offered  in  the  Musicians 
Workshop;  (2)  a  very  tiny  percentage  of  or¬ 
chestra  players  are  benefitting  from  the 
project. 

The  Musicians  Workshop  is  an  extremely 
expensive  undertaking.  From  League  gen¬ 
eral  funds,  from  general  convention  registra¬ 
tions,  from  the  aid  of  outside  organizations, 
the  League  board  each  year  must  find  from 
$2,500  to  $4,000  in  addition  to  registration  fees 


paid  by  the  musicians  in  order  to  finance  the 
Workshop. 

In  all  fairness  to  its  obligations  for  offering 
various  kinds  of  services  to  its  total  member¬ 
ship,  the  League  Board  must  decide  whether 
or  not  it  is  justified  in  continuing  to  use  this 
much  money  for  a  project  being  used  by  an 
average  each  year  of  only  about  40  orchestras 
and  100  musicians — approximately  1/3  of 
whom  come  from  the  personnel  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  in  whose  city  the  Workshop  is  held. 

The  League  Board  is  reluctant  to  abandon 
the  Musicians  Workshop  because  it  is  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  wonderful  value,  and  clearly 
aware  of  the  great  need  for  the  study  oppor- 
timities  offered  in  the  Workshop.  A  special 
survey  is  now  in  process  to  try  to  find  out 
the  extent  of  interest  there  may  be  in  a 
1956  Musicians  Workshop  among  orchestras 
located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Previous  registrations  show  the  largest 
attendance  for  each  workshop  comes  from 
orchestras  located  in  the  geographical  region 
in  which  the  Workshop  is  presented.  (The 
1956  Workshop  would  be  presented  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.) 

The  League  Board  will  study  the  resiilts 
of  the  survey  during  the  August  meetings, 
and  will  then  make  the  decision  regarding 
future  Musicians  Workshops.  Conductors  and 
musicians,  as  well  as  all  other  League  mem¬ 
bers,  are  invited  to  send  their  comments  on 
the  continuation  of  the  Musicians  Workshops 
to  any  member  of  the  League  Board  or  to  the 
Executive  Secretary. 


WOMEN'S  ASSOCIATION  WORK— 
EDWARDS 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

For  my  part,  I  certainly  would  not  want  to 
face  a  symphony  season  anywhere  without 
knowing  that  there  was  a  go^,  active,  well- 
organized,  strong  women’s  committee  to  back 
up  the  work  of  the  orchestra.  And  I’m  very 
happy  that  in  leaving  the  National  Symphony 
which  has  an  excellent  women’s  committee, 
I’m  going  to  an  orchestra  which  also  has  a 
very  good  women’s  association — the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Symphony  Women’s  Committee. 


-■  ARTS  COUmiL  NOTES  - - - 

The  Workshop  which  followed  the  plenary  session  on  arts  councils  at  the  League  national 
convention  was  no  exception  to  any  of  the  other  gatherings  in  Evattsville.  The  same  enthusi¬ 
asm,  the  same  friendliness,  the  same  eagerness  to  learn  and  willingness  to  share  were  dis¬ 
played.  The  delegates  who  came  as  representatives  of  already  existing  arts  councils  found 
themselves  pressed  on  all  sides — in  extra  sessions,  at  meals,  in  chance  encounters  in  the  lobby 
— to  tell  what  they  had  done  in  their  communities  and  how  they  had  been  able  to  do  it. 

Believing  from  this  kind  of  evidence  that  the  whole  subject  of  community  cooperation  in 
the  arts  will  be  of  interest  to  its  readers,  the  Newsletter  will  publish  such  information  from 
time  to  time.  Here  are  a  few  recent  notes. 


tion  of  effort  in  one  field,  gaps  in  another  and 
an  interest  in  coordination  from  the  arts 
leaders  themselves,  then  the  sponsoring  group 
of  the  survey  should  be  in  a  position  to  take 
the  leadership  in  seeing  that  an  arts  council  is 
formed.  This  group,  be  it  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  AAUW,  Junior  League,  or  Symphony 
Orchestra,  would  not  necessarily  be  exepcted 
to  finance  the  project  but  its  members  should 
have  a  pretty  good  idea  where  the  money 
might  come  from  to  finance  it  and  should  be 
willing  to  work  toward  making  the  council  a 
success. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  survey  might  be  done 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  a  resource  file  of 
all  of  the  arts  activities  offered  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  In  this  case,  the  responsibility  of  the 
group  initiating  the  survey,  possibly  an  arts 
council,  would  be  to  make  the  information 
accessible  to  the  public  and  to  keepMt  up  to 
date. 

In  conclusion:  If  your  community  is  con¬ 
templating  a  major  cultural  development  such 
as  an  arts  council,  but  you  are  not  firmly  con- 


The  Allied  Arts  of  Seattle,  still  less  than  a 
year  old  (it  was  formally  created  at  a  Con¬ 
gress  of  cultural  groups  in  October,  1954),  is 
already  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
community.  Two  months  after  it  was  or¬ 
ganized  Allied  Arts  proposed  to  the  city  coun¬ 
cil  the  establishment  of  a  municipal  art 
commission.  It  offered  a  model  ordinance  and 
presented  arguments  in  subsequent  coimcil 
hearings.  In  May  the  city  council  voted  to 
create  the  commission,  and  early  in  August 
the  mayor  announced  his  appointments  to  it. 
This  is  just  a  beginning,  says  Detlie.  Allied 
Arts  was  founded  in  the  belief  that  cultural 
groups  have  an  obligation  to  work  together  to 
make  their  city  a  more  beautiful  and  gracious 
place  to  live  in.  “If  they  don’t  take  the  lead,” 
asks  Detlie,  “who  will?” 

Coste  House,  the  community  arts  center 
maintained  by  the  Calgary  Allied  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil,  opens  its  hospitable  doors  not  only  to 
artists,  symphony  musicians,  chamber  music 
groups,  classes  in  ceramics,  and  other  cultural 


activities;  on  the  top-most  floor  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  boasting  one  of  the  most  elaborate  lay¬ 
outs  in  existence,  regularly  meets  the  Calgary 
model  railroad  club. 

The  idea  that  an  arts  council  has  a  creative 
fimction  in  providing  new  opportimities  in 
the  community  for  artistic  participation  and 
expression  was  brought  out  at  the  convention 
Workshop  by  delegates  from  Vancouver, 
Wichita,  Winston-Salem,  and  other  cities. 
Now  comes  a  letter  from  Dr.  Max  Kaplan, 
sociologist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
leader  in  the  Commimity  Arts  of  Champaign- 
Urbana.  “Our  own  (jommunity  Arts”,  he 
writes,  “.  .  .  differs  from  those  you  mention 
in  this  respect,  that  the  organization  did  not 
bring  together  already  existing  groups  in 
order  to  achieve  harmony  or  effective  co¬ 
operation;  rather  it  was  deliberately  estab¬ 
lished  to  create  several  groups.”  Among  its 
creations  have  been  a  symphony  orchestra,  a 
contemporary  dance  group,  a  theater  organ¬ 
ization,  a  i>ainting  society,  and  a  choiiis. 
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PRE-CONCERT  LECTURES 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

(successful  from  the  attendance  standpoint), 
I  found  the  following  to  be  of  interest. 

Time  and  Day  of  the  Week:  Choice  of  a 
day  in  the  week  apparently  makes  little  dif¬ 
ference.  As  for  the  time  of  day — these  pro¬ 
grams  are  held  anytime  from  9  A.  M.  to  9 
P.  M.  Apparently  the  pre-views  scheduled 
between  10  A.  M.  and  1  P.  M.  draw  better 
attendance  than  those  held  in  the  morning, 
later  afternoon  or  night. 

The  Place:  The  greatest  majority  of  the 
groups  hold  their  meetings  in  public  build¬ 
ings — hotels,  church  parish  houses,  commu¬ 
nity  service  buildings  of  one  kind  or  another. 
A^ut  half  that  number  are  held  in  private 
homes  and  only,  three  out  of  the  30  groups 
reporting  hold  their  meetings  in  private  clubs. 

Admission:  Most  of  the  meetings  are  free 
and  coffee  or  tea  is  served  by  about  half 
the  groups.  The  rest  serve  nothing,  in  which 
case  it’s  just  plainly  a  matter  of  coming  and 
being  educated,  or  else  they  combine  the 
meeting  with  a  luncheon  and  a  charge  is 
made  for  the  luncheon. 

Who  is  Invited:  In  most  cases — “anyone 
interested;”  in  the  case  of  evening  meetings 
the  men  usually  are  invited  also. 

Promotion  Used:  The  usual  kind  of  pro¬ 
motion  —  newspaper  announcements,  postal 
announcements,  personal  phone  calls,  special 
notices  of  various  kinds  are  used,  and  the 
kind  of  promotion  seems  to  make  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  attendance. 

Program:  An  interesting  program  every 
time  seems  to  be  the  key  to  the  success  of 
symphony  pre-views.  If  you  have  good  pro¬ 
grams,  if  you  have  interesting  programs,  and 
if  your  reputation  grows  for  presenting  such 
programs,  then  the  people  are  going  to  come. 
This  being  the  case.  I’ve  jotted  down  a  few 
comments  on  program  ideas  reported  in  the 
survey  and  gathered  by  talking  to  people  here 
at  the  convention. 

1.  An  effective  speaker  is  a  “must”! 

2.  Visitors  to  the  community  (if  they  are 
good  speakers)  help  develop  and  sustain 
interest  in  the  programs — visiting  artists, 
composers,  music  critics,  etc. 

3.  Performers  —  visitors  or  local  —  including 
the  conductors,  local  artists,  members  of 
the  orchestra,  etc.  always  arouse  interest. 
Just  one  thing — be  sure  they  are  capable 
of  presenting  a  good,  lively  program.  Your 
favorite  conductor  may  be  wonderful 
on  the  podium  but  miserable  on  the  ros¬ 
trum.  If  that’s  the  case,  let  him  stay  on 
the  podium.  Don’t  forget  that  your  or¬ 
chestra  manager  may  be  a  natural  at  this 
business  of  symphony  pre-views,  even 
though  we  don’t  ordinarily  think  of  the 
managers  as  “performers”  in  the  same  way 
as  are  the  musicians  and  conductors. 

4.  Demonstration  type  programs  are  good, 
including: 

a)  instrumental  demonstrations 

b)  thematic  demonstrations  in  which 
themes  from  the  music  are  played  on 
some  instrument  and  later  discussed. 
Distribution  of  mimeographed  copies  of 
the  themes  encourages  people  to  try 
them  out  on  the  piano  at  home  thereby 
arousing  more  interest  and  anticipation 
for  the  concert  itself. 

c)  conducting  demonstrations  in  which  the 
conductor  may  give  the  group  a  little 
lesson  in  actually  conducting  the  music. 
Our  Mr.  Taylor  tried  it  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  in  Nashville,  and  found  the  women 
attending  the  ssmiphony  pre-view  got 
lots  of  fun  out  of  trying  to  master  &e 
basic  technique  of  conducting  a  2/4, 
3/4,  or  4/4  rhythm.  In  this  program. 


he  used  recordings  of  course  and  sud¬ 
denly  the  room  was  filled  with  would- 
be  conductors  who  discovered  it  wasn’t 
so  easy,  after  all.  Naturally,  they  had 
more  interest  in  watching  the  con¬ 
ductor’s  baton  technique  at  the  next 
concert. 

5.  Recordings — “No”,  is  the  concerted  an¬ 
swer  when  asked  if  they  make  for  success¬ 
ful  meetings.  You  can  hear  them  at  home 
and  in  greater  comfort.  The  concert  pre¬ 
views  apparently  must  offer  more  than  a 
recording  listening  session  if  they  are  to 
draw  satisfactory  audiences. 

6.  Story  material — some  story  material  is 
good.  “Inside”  stories  concerning  the  re¬ 
hearsals,  the  preparation  for  the  concert; 
human  interest  stories  concerning  the  mu¬ 
sicians,  the  composer  —  these  seem  to 
arouse  increased  interest  in  the  concert 
when  told  with  charm  and  insight. 

Costs:  Talent  costs  for  pre-view  lectures 
ordinarily  are  little  or  nothing.  In  a  few 
cases,  the  women’s  associations  pay  a  modest 
honorarium  and/or  travel  cost  for  the  speak¬ 
ers.  In  most  cases  the  speakers  volunteer  their 
time  and  talent. 

In  connection  with  costs,  I  do  want  to  tell 
you  that  in  Nashville  we’ve  foimd  a  way 
to  realize  a  little  profit  from  our  pre -views. 
We  hold  our  meetings  from  12  noon  to  1 
P.  M.  at  the  Jewish  Community  Center  which 
permits  us  to  use  a  very  lovely  room  for 
just  that  hour.  Members  of  our  Guild  donate 
sandwiches,  coffee,  fudge  cake  and  coca-cola 
and  we  sell  these  food  items  to  members  of 
the  audience  who  wish  to  eat  their  lunch 
during  the  program.  Our  prices  are  nominal 
— a  sandwich  is  2(K,  fudge  cake  10<‘,  etc.  We 
earn  about  $20  or  $25  at  each  meeting. 

This  plan  has  appealed  to  the  “career 
girls”  who  are  down  town  anyway  and  enjoy 
spending  an  occasional  limch  hour  this  way. 
Also  it  has  appealed  to  the  housewives  be¬ 
cause  it  doesn’t  break  into  a  busy  morning 
or  afternoon. 

In  general,  I  think  the  survey  and  our  own 
experience  in  Nashville  show  there  is  value 
and  enjoyment  in  the  symphony  pre-concert 
lectures  as  a  part  of  the  orchestra’s  overall 
service  to  the  community. 


COMBINED  FUND  RAISING- 
CUTLER 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

Now,  as  to  a  possible  listing  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  accrue  to  an  organization  such 
as  the  United  Fine  Arts  Fund:  From  a  sheer 
standpoint  of  efficiency,  there  seem  to  be 
quite  a  number  of  them.  One,  obviously,  is 
that  we  now  have  one  campaign  cost  instead 
of  many — which  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal 
more  efficient.  In  so  doing,  we  have  stopped 
the  agencies  from  cutting  each  other’s  throats, 
so  to  speak,  by  all  competing  for  the  same 
philanthropic  dollar.  We  have,  we  believe, 
a  much  greater  efficiency  in  soliciting  man¬ 
power  because  now  at  one  time  the  soliciting 
manpower  for  cultural  agencies  in  one  united 
effort  does  the  job,  instead  of  three  or  four 
smaller  efforts. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  important — that 
now  the  cultural  agencies  of  Cincinnati  are 
presenting  a  united  front  to  the  public.  I 
won’t  say  that  the  public  is  entirely  divorced 
from  thinking  in  terms  of  one  or  two  specific 
agencies  in  which  they  happen  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  interested.  But  at  the  same  time 
they  are  thinking  of  the  other  institutions. 

Another  advantage  in  a  imited  appeal  such 
as  the  United  Fine  Arts  Fund  is  that,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  we  have  obtained  individual  and  cor¬ 
porate  gifts  which  had  not  been  touched  by 


the  agencies  themselves  during  their  indi¬ 
vidual  appeals.  Maybe,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  fact  that  corporations  particularly 
are  used  to  the  commimity  chest  principle. 
Therefore  it  appeals  to  them. 

Another  advantage  of  joint  fund  raising, 
(and  this,  I  think,  perhaps  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all)  is  that  it  allows  the  agency 
directors  now  to  devote  100%  of  their  time 
toward  agency  programming  without  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  spending  perhaps  40%  of  their  time 
worrying  about  financial  problems — I  believe 
that  now  in  Cincinnati,  we  perhaps  have  finer 
programming  than  we’ve  ever  had  before 
from  these  same  institutions. 


RECORDING  AND  REPORTING  THE 
WORK  OF  THE  WOMEN'S  ASSN. 

(C!on tinned  from  Page  7) 
on  your  reports,  and  should  be  incorporated 
in  the  financial  reports  of  the  orchestra.  On 
one  side  of  the  ledger  would  be  an  entry  of, 
perhaps  $1,000  for  clerical  help.  The  other 
side  of  the  ledger  would  carry  an  entry  of 
$1,000  worth  of  clerical  help  contributed  by 
the  women’s  association.  'Then,  should  the 
time  ever  come  that  the  orchestra  didn’t  have 
a  women’s  association,  the  board  at  ]j|i||L 
would  be  aware  of  the  necessity  for  increc^^v 
its  cash  financing  in  the  amoimt  of  that  $1J^. 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  work  done 
by  a  women’s  conunittee — work  which  must 
be  done  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  orchestra 
operation.  Either  it  must  be  volunteered  or 
paid  for.  For  much  too  long,  orchestras  have 
used  the  ostrich  like  approach  to  their  finan¬ 
cial  records — ignoring  all  those  services  and 
goods  which  have  been  contributed  and  carry¬ 
ing  accounts  on  only  those  items  for  which 
there  was  a  cash  transaction.  I  believe  we 
must  become  much  more  realistic  in  these 
matters.  A  little  more  realism  in  terms  of 
statistics  and  dollar  figures  will  do  wonders 
when  it  comes  to  proper  recognition  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  contributions  being  made  to 
the  organization  through  the  women’s  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Another  phase  of  this  same  idea  has  to  do 
with  specific  projects  handled  by  the  women’s 
association.  Frequently  we  find  the  orchestra 
financial  records  contain  absolutely  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  costs  of  youth  concerts  “bec^Mi 
the  women’s  association  handles  all  of 
The  Winnipeg  Symphony  Women’s  Com¬ 
mittee,  for  instance,  is  completely  responsible 
for  the  $15,000  financing  of  the  youth  con¬ 
certs.  Now,  if  the  orchestra’s  financial  records 
don’t  carry  both  the  expense  and  income  items 
relating  to  that  $15,000  activity  (and  I’m  rea¬ 
sonably  certain  they  do)  then  the  orchestra 
would  find  itself  in  a  most  difficult  position  if 
the  women’s  association  would  decide  one  fine 
day  not  to  handle  this  operation. 

Suddenly  the  board  woxild  find  itself  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  reckoning  with  a  budget 
$15,000  higher  than  it  was  accustomed  to.  If 
the  record  is  carried  in  the  books  even  though 
the  women’s  association  is  responsible  for  it, 
then  the  board  will  be  fanuliar  with  this  ex¬ 
pense,  will  take  it  into  account  each  year,  and 
it  wouldn’t  be  such  a  shock  to  them  if  they 
suddenly  had  to  raise  an  additional  $15,0()0 
for  youth  concerts. 

In  the  League  office,  we  are  tremendously 
interested  in  the  report  procedures  you  are 
now  using.  Let  us  nave  your  reconunenda- 
tions  and  suggestions.  Perhaps  by  pooling  all 
our  experiences,  we  can  help  devise  report 
forms  which  will  prove  of  tremendous  value 
to  all  concerned.  Your  work  is  vital.  It 
should  be  properly  evaluated,  recorded  and 
acknowledged! 


San  Jose  Symphony,  California,  reports  it 
was  organized  in  1874,  bringing  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  U.  S.  orchestras  in  operation  in 
1900  to  10. 
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Tampa  Philharmonic  Takes  the  Convention  Home 


Tampa  Philharmonic  members  look  over  an  interesting  display 
of  their  own  orchestra’s  activities — no  doubt  thinking  how  much 
finer  it  is  than  anything  contained  in  those  brochures  from  other 
orchestras  clutched  firmly  in  hand. 


Tampa  Philharmonic  makes  no  charge  for  this  advertising  of  the 
wares  of  other  orchestras.  Look  closely — among  others  are  programs 
and  brochures  from  the  Winnipeg  Symphony,  Cedar  Rapids  Sym¬ 
phony,  Quincy  Symphony,  Norwalk  Symphony,  Brevard  Music  Fes¬ 
tival,  San  Gabriel  Valley  Symphony,  and  Ihe  League  bocd(  on 
orchestras. 


By  Millie  JTegt,  Publicity  Chairman 
Tampa  Philharmonic  Orchestra 

One  of  the  hardest  duties  any  delegate  to 
any  convention  has  is  to  try  to  convey  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  convention  to  the  group 
that  sent  them! 

In  Tampa,  Florida,  an  a-la-carte,  ‘dutch- 
treat’  “Convention  Dinner”  was  arranged  in 
one  of  the  city’s  most  attractive  restaurants 
for  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Tampa  Philharmonic,  their  wives  or  husbands 
and  many  others  who  had  worked  in  the 
organization  during  the  year.  The  telephone 
invitations  offered  two  possibilities — to  come 
at  7  P.  M.  to  eat  dinner,  or  8  P.  M.  when  the 
program  would  begin.  Fifty  people  attended 
this  affair.  Probably  the  greatest  value  of  all 
was  in  having  a  mid-summer  “shot-in-the- 
arm”  meeting,  during  a  time  when  many 
southern  orchestras  lapse  into  humid  hiber¬ 
nation.  (Not  just  the  southern  orchestras, 
Mrs.  West.  Ed.) 

The  atmosphere  aimed  for  was  that  of  the 
actual  convention  itself.  Each  person,  was 
given  a  big  name  tag  made  by  cutting  out 
parts  of  the  orchestra  program  cover  and 
printing  on  them  a  description  of  each  per¬ 
son’s  job  in  the  association.  One  doctor  who 
called  in  a  reservation  because  of  interest 
aroused  in  advance  newspaper  stories  was 
given  a  name  tag  simply  designated  “Inno¬ 
cent  Bystander.” 


Table  decorations  cut  from  old  programs, 
mounted  on  small  sandwich-boards  depicted 
various  activities  of  the  orchestra,  commit¬ 
tees,  facts,  pictures  of  the  orchestra,  etc.  and 
served  as  good  conversation  starters. 

Prior  to  the  day  of  the  meeting,  one  of  the 
convention  delegates  met  with  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  and  reviewed  the  various 
surveys  distributed  at  the  convention.  Each 
of  these  board  members  was  assigned  one 
of  the  subjects  and  asked  to  prepare  a  fuller 
report  for  the  meeting.  Topics  covered  in¬ 
cluded  Women’s  Association  Work;  Regular 
Meetings,  Fund  Raising  Activities,  Non-F\md 
Raising  Activities,  Social  Events;  The  Statis¬ 
tical  Study  of  Twenty-Eight  Orchestras — one 
board  member  reported  on  sections  having 
to  do  with  memberships,  personnel,  youth 
concerts,  etc.,  while  anoAer  member  reported 
on  the  finance  and  expenditures  sections  — 
comparing  the  Tampa  Philharmonic  opera¬ 
tions  with  those  listed  in  the  report;  the  report 
of  the  League  Composer’s  Committee  thereby 
giving  the  board  members  a  fuller  picture  of 
the  orchestra’s  responsibility  and  relationship 
to  contemporary  composers;  Youth  orchestras, 
etc. 

Lyman  Wiltse,  Conductor,  reported  on  the 
convention  sessions  he  attend^  relative  to 
musicians  problems,  conducting,  rehearsals, 
etc.  Mrs.  Walter  West,  board  member  who 
also  attended  the  convention  discussed  meth¬ 
ods  of  promotion,  ticket-selling,  campaigns. 


brochures  and  the  general  over  all  subject  of 
selling  a  symphony  orchestra  to  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

Using  various  board  members  to  make  the 
actual  reports  had  two  distinct  advantages; 
first,  it  acquainted  those  persons  thoroughly 
with  a  specific  report  and  increased  their  in¬ 
terest  in  and  knowledge  of  the  subject;  sec¬ 
ond,  it  saved  the  convention  delegates  from 
doing  so  much  talking  as  to  become  boring. 
Furthermore,  the  board  members  were  urged 
to  inject  as  much  humor  into  their  reports 
as  possible  as  an  aid  in  keeping  the  whole 
tone  of  the  meeting  light  hearted,  full  of 
fun,  exciting,  etc. 

Naturally,  there  was  a  display  table  for  all 
the  brochures,  programs,  folders,  etc.  that 
the  delegates  could  get  their  hands  on  at  the 
convention,  and  a  large  picture  display  of  the 
Tampa  Philharmonic’s  activities  also  was  set 
up. 

This  occasion  was  highlighted  by  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  an  award  to  Stephen  Park,  the 
founding  president  of  the  Tampa  Philharmonic 
Association,  in  recognition  for  his  help  and 
leadership  in  organizing  the  association. 

During  the  dinner,  a  copy  of  the  League 
Newsletter  was  pass^  around  along  with  a 
piece  of  paper  and  a  pencil.  Twenty  new  sub¬ 
scribers  were  obtain^  for  our  favorite  publi¬ 
cation — and  they’re  paying  for  their  sub¬ 
scription  themselves — not  because  they  were 
(Continued  on  page  15) 
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Excerpts  from  Convention  sessions  of  Board  Members  and  Managers.  Chairman,  C.  M.  Carroll, 
Mgr.,  Toledo  Orchestra. 

TAX  LEGISLATION,  UNIONS  AND  GUILDS 

☆  ☆  ☆ 


Speaker:  Ivon  Kelly 

U.  S.  Internal  Revenue  Agent  Instructor 
For  the  State  of  Indiana 

I.  Tax  Legislation  in  re:  Contributions. 

In  order  for  a  donor  to  be  able  to  deduct 
gifts  to  symphony  orchestras  from  his  tax 
return,  the  orchestra  receiving  the  gift  must 
be  approved  as  a  bona  fide  non-profit  organi¬ 
zation  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 
The  orchestra  or  any  other  non-profit  organi¬ 
zation)  must  make  application  for  deductible 
status  to  the  Bureau  on  Form  1023.  If  ap¬ 
proved,  the  Bureau  will  send  a  letter  so  stating 
to  the  orchestra  and  the  donor’s  gift  will  then 
be  tax  deductible.  If  the  orchestra  has  not 
carried  out  this  procedure,  the  donor’s  gift  is 
not  tax  deductible. 

Contributions  must  be  in  the  form  of  money 
or  tangible  goods  to  be  tax  deductible.  Serv¬ 
ices,  supplies,  rentals,  etc.  ordinarily  are  not 
tax  deductible  items.  If  in  doubt,  consult  your 
District  Director  of  Internal  Revenue  for  a 
ruling. 

Corporate  contributions  up  to  five  percent 
(5%)  of  net  profit  may  be  deducted  from  such 
corporation’s  federal  tax,  provided,  of  course, 
the  gifts  are  made  to  bona  fide  non-profit 
organizations  as  outlined  above. 

Individvials  may  deduct  up  to  30%  of  their 
adjusted  gross  income  for  contributions,  pro¬ 
vided  that  at  least  10%  of  this  amount  is  given 
to  certain  specified  institutions  such  as 
churches,  schools,  etc.  Otherwise,  the  deucti- 
ble  limit  is  20%  of  the  adjusted  gross  income. 

II.  Tax  Legislation  in  re:  Orchestra  Opera¬ 
tions: 

A.  Admissions  Tax:  Mr.  Kelly  stated  that 
while  non-profit  symphony  orchestras  and 
opera  associations  were  not  required  to  pay 
federal  admissions  taxes,  they  must  file  a 
request  for  exemption  from  such  tax  for  each 
concert  date,  using  Form  755.  Discussion  fol¬ 
lowed  regarding  this  point — at  least  one  or¬ 
chestra  reporting  that  their  district  director 
had  ruled  that  the  1951  legislation  exempting 
orchestras  from  admissions  tax  exempted 
them  also  from  the  necessity  of  filing  further 
applications.  Representatives  of  two  orches¬ 
tras  stated  their  district  revenue  c^ices  had 
recommended  they  file  Form  755  for  each 
concert  date. 

Mr.  Kelly  recommended  that  in  view  of  the 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  matter  it  would 
be  wise  for  each  organization  to  clear  its  own 
procedures  with  its  own  Internal  Revenue 
District  Office. 

B.  Social  Security  Payments:  Mr.  Kelly 
stated  that  symphony  orchestras  are  exempt 
from  the  federal  social  security  laws,  due  to 
their  status  as  eleemosynary  organizations. 
However,  the  musicians  and  other  employees 
of  the  orchestra  may  be  covered  by  social 
security  provided  2/3  of  such  employees  so 
request.  If  such  request  is  approved  by  the 
orchestra’s  governing  board,  the  other  1/3  of 
the  employees  are  not  required  to  be  covered 
by  social  security  if  they  do  not  wish  to 
be.  However,  all  new  employees  entering  the 
service  of  the  organization  after  the  request  is 
approved  are  required  to  be  covered. 


Speaker:  Robert  Hollowell 

Vice  President,  Wichita  Musicians’  Ass’n, 
AF  of  M 

The  Wichita  Symphony  was  formed  ten 
years  ago  by  a  group  of  seven  musicians  (of 
which  Mr.  Hollowell  was  one)  who  were  in¬ 
spired  by  a  speech  by  Mr.  Petrillo  at  the  AF  of 
M  convention  that  year.  The  Symphony 
started  with  a  treasury  of  $300 — of  which  $100 
was  contributed  by  the  union,  and  $200  was 
contributed  from  two  employees’  clubs  in 
Wichita.  Thus,  the  Wichita  Symphony  has 
had  the  support  of  the  union  from  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

The  Wichita  Local  of  the  union  realizes  the 
Symphony  helps  bring  a  much  better  type  of 
musician  to  Wichita  permanently,  and  also 
helps  attract  better  teachers  in  the  local 
schools  and  the  two  local  imiversities.  At 
present,  the  Local  contributes  $500  to  the 
orchestra  maintenance  fimd  annually,  arranges 
for  one  concert  each  year  to  be  financed  from 
The  Music  Performance  Trust  Fimd,  and  ap¬ 
proves  the  symphony  musicians  contributing 
their  services  for  the  orchestra’s  annual  Vien¬ 
nese  Ball. 

Mr.  Hollowell  stressed  the  fact  that  co¬ 
operation  between  the  orchestra  and  the  union 
must  be  a  two-way  street,  with  each  party 
sympathetic  to  the  other’s  problems  and  goals. 
For  instance,  the  union  always  has  allowed  the 
symphony  to  pay  less  than  the  local  scale  be¬ 
cause  to  do  otherwise  would  have  put  the 
orchestra  out  of  business.  This  year,  with  the 
financial  picture  improved,  the  Symphony 
Board  voluntarily  raised  the  rehearsal  scale 
one  dollar  an  hour. 

The  Wichita  local  does  not  have  a  contract 
with  the  Symphony,  nor  does  the  Symphony 
have  written  contracts  with  the  musicians, 
conductor  or  manager.  This  statement  caused 
considerable  comment  and  discussion,  and  Mr. 
Hollowell  cited  it  as  merely  another  example 
of  the  mutual  trxist  and  cooperation  between 
the  Wichita  Local  of  the  AF  of  M  and  the 
Wichita  Symphony. 

(In  addition  to  serving  as  an  officer  in  the 
Wichita  Local,  Mr.  Hollowell  is  a  violinist  in 
the  Wichita  Symphony  and  Director  of  Instru¬ 
mental  Music  in  North  High  School,  Wichita.) 

*  *  * 

Speaker:  George  Kuyper 

Manager,  Chicago  Symphony 

Additional  Unions  and  Guilds  Relating  to 
Orchestra  Operations 

Next  to  the  local  unit  of  the  AF  of  M,  or¬ 
chestras  probably  work  more  with  the  stage¬ 
hands  union  than  any  other.  Mr.  Kuyper  re¬ 
ported  that  in  his  experience  there  is  seldom  a 
question  of  cooperation  between  that  union 
and  organizations  working  with  them.  The 
stagehands  imion  presents  its  demands,  and 
organizations  depending  on  their  services 
must  meet  them — or  else. 

The  increased  specialization  of  personnel 
within  the  stagehands  union,  and  the  con¬ 
tinual  spiral  of  minimum  wage  scales  places 
a  heavy  burden  on  the  operations  of  many 
orchestras.  As  an  example,  Mr.  Kuyper 
pointed  out  that  many  years  ago  the  janitors 
employed  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  for  work 
in  Orchestra  Hall  did  the  stage  work  required 


Excerpt  from  Western  Conference  of  Orches¬ 
tras  Report  by  W,  N.  Lindsay,  Manager  San 
Jose  Symphony 

American  Society  of 
Composers,  Authors  and 
Publishers  (ASCAP) 

Harry  Levinson,  Mgr., 

San  Francisco  Division  of  ASCAP 

ASCAP  is  one  of  several  performing  rights 
societies.  It  is  a  voluntary  non-profit,  un¬ 
incorporated  organization  of  composers,  au¬ 
thors  and  publishers  with  the  purpose  of 
policing  the  rights  of  its  members  under  the 
copyright  laws. 

By  law,  composers  can  control  the  repro¬ 
duction,  publication,  copying  and  public  per¬ 
formance  for  profit  of  their  works.  ASCAP 
interprets  “public  performance  for  profit”  as 
those  situations  in  which  tickets  are  sold;  a 
fund  raising  campaign  is  organized;  a  conduc¬ 
tor,  musicians  and/or  soloists  are  paid. 

ASCAP  jurisdiction  covers  works  of  its|j|||||i 
members  as  well  as  works  from  28  fdflK 
performing  rights  societies  with  which  ASCAP 
has  established  cooperative  agreements.  In 
all,  works  of  four  thousand  composers  are 
represented. 

Fees  for  performances  of  these  works  are 
established  on  either  a  per  concert  basis,  or 
on  a  blanket  license  basis  covering  an  orches¬ 
tra’s  entire  concert  season.  Fees  are  not  based 
on  the  number  of  musical  works  used,  but 
rather  on  the  number  of  concerts  played.  It 
does  not  matter  whether  one  or  ten  ASCAP 
controlled  works  are  played  in  a  given  con¬ 
cert — the  per  concert  fees  would  be  the  same. 

Table  for  Computing  ASCAP  fees: 

I.  Major  Orchestras: 

a)  Per  Concert  Basis — $40  a  concert 

b)  Season  License — $30.00  x  75%  of  num¬ 
ber  of  concerts  played. 

II.  Commimity  Orchestras: 

a)  Per  Concert  Basis: 

Seating  Capacity  of  1  -1,500 

Seating  Capacity  of  1,501-2,500  . 

Seating  Capacity  of  2,501  and  up  Ss^OO 

b)  Season  License: 

Seating  Capacity  of  1  -1,500 — $15  x 

no.  of  concerts. 

Seating  Capacity  of  1,501-2,500 — $20  x 
no.  of  concerts. 

Seating  Capacity  of  2,501  and  up — $25 
x  no.  of  concerts. 


in  setting  up  and  striking  the  stage  equipment. 
Now,  separate  personnel  must  be  employed 
for  these  operations.  The  orchestra  employs 
one  janitor  for  the  calendar  year,  and  is  re¬ 
quired  to  employ  a  substitute  while  he  takes 
his  two-week  summer  vacation  even  though 
Orchestra  Hall  is  closed  at  that  time. 

The  American  Guild  of  Musical  Artists 
claims  jurisdiction  over  all  vocal  artists  and 
performances  involving  chorus,  ballet  and 
narrator.  For  solo  appearances,  AGMA  works 
through  the  artist’s  manager.  For  opera  and 
ballet  performances,  even  though  the  opera 
is  in  concert  form,  AGMA  requires  a  contract 
with  the  sponsoring  organization. 


Note:  The  September  issue  of  the  Newsletter 
will  carry  reports  of  the  Western  Conference 
Women’s  Association  sessions,  and  the  sessions 
on  organizing  a  women’s  association,  special 
projects  exclusive  for  f\md  raising,  and  regular 
meetings  of  women’s  associations. 
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TAMPA  PHILHARMONIC 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

urged  to  take  it  as  required  reading  for  board 
members,  but  because  they  have  become  truly 
interested  in  orchestra  operations — their  own 
and  those  of  other  orchestras,  as  well. 


.  And  Now,  the  League  May  Tell 
The  Story  of  the  Tompo  Philhar¬ 
monic. 


As  the  League  Executive  Secretary  read 
this  report  which  so  clearly  reflects  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  Tampa  Philharmonic — en¬ 
thusiasm  borne  out  of  hard  work  and  suc¬ 
cessful  expansion  during  the  last  few  years, 
she  could  not  help  but  contrast  the  situation 
to  that  existing  just  three  years  ago. 


Three  years — almost  to  the  day — before  the 
successful  Tampa  Philharmonic  Convention 
Dinner  on  July  13, 1955,  the  League  Executive 
Secretary  met  with  a  large  group  of  people 
in  that  same  dining  room  in  an  atmosphere 
of  heartbreak,  anger,  bitterness,  frustration 
and  discouragement.  The  subject  for  discus- 
sim^Life  or  Death  for  the  Tampa  Orchestra. 

^^^pbfly,  the  situation  was  as  follows 
wtren  the  Executive  Secretary  arrived  in 
Tampa  in  response  to  an  emergency 
call.  A  strangely  and  suddenly  enlarged 
board  of  directors  of  the  Tampa  Symphony 
had  employed  a  new  conductor  to  take  the 
place  of  Lyman  Wiltse,  founder  and  beloved 
conductor  of  the  orchestra.  The  musicians, 
with  the  exception  of  one  man,  had  resigned 
from  the  Tampa  Symphony  to  stand  strongly 
united  with  their  conductor,  Lyman  Wiltse 
in  opposition  to  the  action  of  the  board. 

The  orchestra  players  and  conductor  had 
no  legal  entity  as  an  organization,  no  funds 
and  lacked  the  community  prestige  that  comes 
from  a  strong  sponsoring  group  of  civic  lead¬ 
ers,  but  they  were  united  in  spirit  and  in 
their  devotion  to  the  orchestra  they  had 
created. 


The  board,  on  the  other  hand,  possessed 
what  money  remained  in  the  association’s 
bank  account.  It  had  the  prestige  of  legal 
en^y  as  an  organization,  but  as  far  as  having 
l^^isical  organization  at  its  disposal  was 
^Hlrned — there  were  only  a  new  conductor 
and  one  local  musician. 


Moil  To 

American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Vo. 

Please  send  a  copy  of  the  following  sur¬ 
veys  on  symphony  women’s  association 
work: 

1.  Fund  raising  projects.. . .  . 

2.  Special  projects  exclusive  of 

fund  raising-. . . . .  . 

3.  Pre-concert  lectures  .  . 

4.  Regular  meetings . . .  . 

5.  Initial  organizational  steps _  _ 

Name _ 

Address _ 


Organization  represented: 


These  surveys  are  available  without  charge  to 
League  affiliated  orchestras  and  women’s  associations. 


The  two  groups  were  lined  up  for  a  life 
or  death  battle  with  each  new  edition  of  the 
local  press  reporting  developments  and  strat¬ 
egy  of  both  sides.  The  board  threatened  to 
employ  an  imported,  professional  orchestra. 
Of  such,  was  the  spirit  of  the  meeting  in  that 
beautiful  dining  room  in  Tampa,  Florida  in 
July  1952. 

After  long  hours  of  discussion,  the  musi¬ 
cians  decided  to  form  a  new  organization 
to  be  known  as  the  Tampa  Philharmonic,  to 
develop  their  own  backing  within  the  com¬ 
munity,  to  employ  an  orchestra  manager  and 
to  expand  the  orchestra’s  services  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  first  financing  came  from  con¬ 
tributions  made  by  the  musicians  themselves. 
A  new  charter  was  written  in  about  forty- 
eight  hours.  One  of  the  first  major  items  of 
expense  assumed  by  the  group  was  to  send 
the  new  orchestra  manager  and  the  new 
orchestra  president  to  the  League’s  first  course 
in  orchestra  management  presented  about 
one  month  later. 

The  opposing  board  group  was  persuaded 
not  to  go  ahead  in  the  formation  of  a  com¬ 
peting  orchestra,  but  rather  to  give  the 
musicians  a  one  year  opportunity  to  see  what 
they  could  do. 

The  1955  Tampa  Philharmonic  Convention 
Dinner  is  one  example  of  what  they  could  do. 
Further  examples  are  the  greatly  increased 
ticket  sales  and  larger  concert  audiences,  the 
youth  concerts  and  many  other  community 
services  established  and  successfully  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Tampa  Philharmonic  during  the 
last  three  years. 


Taking  the  Western 
Conference  Home 

At  least  two  orchestras  whose  representa¬ 
tives  attended  the  Western  Conference  re¬ 
ceived  masterful,  detailed  reports  on  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  entire  three  days — each  report, 
oddly  enough  and  without  collusion,  consist¬ 
ing  of  19  pages  of  single  spaced  typing. 

W.  N.  Lindsay,  Manager  of  the  San  Jose 
Symphony,  and  Mrs.  Kevin  Tuohy,  Board 
Member  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley  Sym¬ 
phony  each  provided  their  organizations  with 
wonderfully  comprehensive  reports  of  each 
session  of  the  conference.  Both  Mr.  Lindsay 
and  Mrs.  Tuohy  graciously  sent  copies  of  their 
reports  to  the  League  office  where  they  have 
proven  invaluable  for  reference  purposes. 

In  summarizing  her  reaction  to  the  Con¬ 
ference,  Mrs.  Tuohy  makes  the  following  ob¬ 
servations: 

“This  is  as  full  a  report  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  of  the  actual  sessions,  discussions 
and  suggestions  offered  during  the  confer¬ 
ence.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  report 
or  do  more  than  try  to  project  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  engendered  by  a  meeting  of  this  sort. 
The  questions  of  your  representative  and 
those  of  other  new  orchestras  were  received 
and  considered  with  as  much  collective 
thought  and  careful  attention  as  were  those 
of  already  well  estabUshed  groups. 

“A  symphony  orchestra  and  its  affiliated 
organizations  have  a  real  place  in  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Symphony  Orchestra  League,  both  as  a 
contributing  group  to  research  and  study, 
and  for  the  subjective  benefits  gained  by 
being  among  those  who  are  trying  for  the 
same  objectives,  and  those  who  already  have 
had  the  experience  that  lies  ahead  for  us.” 


Copies  of  the  League  manual  on  Community 
Orchestras  are  almost  exhausted.  A  revision 
of  the  manual  is  in  process.  If  your  orders 
cannot  be  filled,  they  will  be  placed  on  the 
waiting  list  for  the  new  edition. 


CONDUCTOR  -  MUSICIAN 
CONFERENCE 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 
control  and  which  upset  the  tonal  quality  or 
pitch  of  their  instruments;  when  musicians 
were  facing  tragedy  and  loss  in  their  per¬ 
sonal  lives.  In  contrast,  Mr.  White  mentioned 
instances  in  which  great  conductors  had  taken 
special  pains  to  acknowledge  fine  work  of  mu¬ 
sicians,  or  had  shown  kindness  and  considera¬ 
tion  when  a  musician  was  in  personal  trouble. 

*  •  • 

Following  the  general  session,  conductors 
and  musicians  attended  repertoire  workshops 
for  discussion  of  specific  problems  involved  in 
the  conducting  and  playing  of  pre-announced 
repertoire  within  the  following  classifications 
— symphonies,  overtures,  smaller  works.  These 
workshops  were  divided  into  sectional  groups 
— the  four  stringed  instrument  instructors 
meetings  with  conductors  in  one  group;  the 
four  woodwind  instructors,  the  four  brass  in¬ 
structors,  and  the  tympani  and  percussion  in¬ 
structors  meeting  with  the  conductors  in  other 
groups. 

Throughout  the  next  two  days,  work  in 
some  of  the  Musicians  Workshop  classes  was 
integrated  with  these  discussion  sessions,  giv¬ 
ing  the  conductors  and  instructors  opportunity 
to  augment  their  discussion  sessions  through 
actual  demonstrations  with  playing  groups. 

Over  60  conductors,  many  of  the  community 
symphony  musicians  attending  the  workshops, 
and  the  following  Musicians  Workshop  staff 
members  participated  in  the  Conductor-Musi¬ 
cian  conference. 

Josef  Gingold,  Concertmaster,  Cleveland 
Orchestra. 

Samuel  Lifschey,  Former  First  Violist,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Orchestra. 

Janos  Starker,  Solo  Cellist,  Chicago  Sym¬ 
phony 

Willis  Page,  Bassist,  Boston  Symphony. 

Bernard  Goldberg,  Solo  Flutist,  Pittsburgh 
Symphony. 

Ralph  Gomberg,  Solo  Obist,  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony. 

Robert  Marcellus,  Solo  Clarinetist,  Cleve¬ 
land  Orchestra. 

Sherman  Walt,  Solo  Bassoonist,  Boston 
Symphony. 

Philip  Farkas,  Solo  Hornist,  Chicago  Sym¬ 
phony. 

Sidney  Mear,  Solo  Trumpeter,  Rochester 
Philharmonic. 

Ernest  Glover,  Trombonist,  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony. 

Sigurd  Rascher,  Saxophonist. 

Charles  L.  White,  Tympanist,  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic. 

Arthur  Cooper,  Percussionist,  Detroit  Sym¬ 
phony. 


LEAGUE  BOOK 

ORDER  FORM 

Please  send  . . . . copies  of  the 

League  book,  “The  Community  Symphony 
—How  to  Organize  and  Develop  It,”  by 
Helen  M.  Thompson,  @  $1.00  per  copy. 

Amotmt  enclosed . . . . 

or  Send  Bill _  _ 

Name - - - - 

Address - - - - 

Mail  to  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  6.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Va. 
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The  League's  New  Members 

ORCHESTRAS 

Michigan  City  Symphony,  Indiana — Palmer 
Myran,  Cond. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  Symphony,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Ohio — Charles  Thompson,  ^nd. 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  —  En¬ 
rique  Jorda,  Cond. 

San  Jose  Symphony  Association,  Calif. — 
Sandor  Salgo,  Cond. 

SYMPHONY  WOMEN’S  ASSOCIATIONS 
Kalamazoo  Symphony’s  Women’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

WOMEN'S  ASSOCIATION  MEMBERS 
Eberhart,  Mrs.  Oscar,  Women’s  Ass’n.  Ev¬ 
ansville  Philharmonic  (Ind.) 

Maxwell,  Miss  Nelotine,  Sioux  City  Sym. 

Women’s  Committee  (Iowa) 

Seymour,  Mrs.  M.  W.,  Columbus  Symphony 
(Ohio) 

BOARD  MEMBERS 

Brockton  Orchestral  Society 
Mrs.  John  S.  Chase 
Ft.  Wayne  Philharmonic 
Mrs.  John  H.  Cooper,  Jr. 

Sioux  City  Symphony 
Mr.  R.  D.  Anderson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  D.  Sullivan 

CONDUCTORS 

Camajani,  Giovanni,  Director  of  Music, 
Univ.  of  San  Francisco 
Suchanek,  Walter,  Girard,  Ohio 
Tower,  A.  Wesley,  Ass’t  Cond.,  De  Pauw 
Symphony  Orchestra  (Ind.) 

Welke,  Mrs.  Rachel  S.,  Seattle  Women’s 
Symphony 

Yaghjian,  Haig,  Fresno  Philharmonic  (Cal.) 
Yestadt,  James,  Crescent  City  Concerts 
Assoc.,  (La.) 

JUNIOR  LEAGUES 

Evansville  Jimior  Service  League  (Ind.), 
Mrs.  Albert  Rosencranz,  Pres. 

LIBRARIES 

National  Music  Camp — Music  Library 

LIBRARY  REPRESENTATIVES 

Seder,  Theodore  A.,  Curator,  Fleisher  Music 
Collection,  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 

MANAGERS 

Bilby,  Edwin  L.,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

Gibbs,  George  C.,  Chapman  College  Sym¬ 
phony  (Cal.) 

Hildebrandt,  William  J.,  Jr.,  Jacksonville 
Ssmiphony  (Fla.) 

Kaufman,  Manuel,  Fresno  Philharmonic 
(Cal.) 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Arthur  R.,  Sec.  Modesto  Sym¬ 
phony  (Cal.) 

Walker,  Miss  Flora  H.,  Symphony  of  the 
Air  (N.Y.) 

White,  Leslie  C.,  Atlanta  Symphony 

MUSICIANS 

.  Frend,  Ezra,  violin,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Keith,  Stanley,  violin  maker,  Fresno,  Cal. 
Norris,  Larry,  Denver,  Colorado,  flute 
Schleede,  Waldo  E.,  Flute,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Walker,  Mack  Alfred,  Bassoon,  Eureka 
Springs,  Ark. 

Wysznski,  Richard  Chester,  Flute,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

ORGANIZATIONS  REPRESENTATIVES 
Bowles,  Miss  Emma  Jo,  Director,  Boston 
Celebrity  Management 
Browning,  James  F.,  Civic  (Concert  Service, 
Inc. 

ARTS  COUNCIL  REPRESENTATIVES 
Kassirer,  Dr.  Archie,  Ottawa  Arts  Coimcil 
(Canada) 

Wendelken,  Mrs.  Clyde,  Executive  Director, 
Wichita  Conununity  Arts  Council 

INDIVIDUALS 

Whicker,  Gene  A.,  Lexington,  Kentucky 
White,  Mrs.  Leslie,  Atlanta,  Georgia 


Calendar  of  League  Activities 

August  29-30,  1955,  Chicago,  Illinois.  League  Board  of  Directors  Meeting. 

September  26-30,  1955,  Philadelphia.  (Conductors  Symposium.  Sponsored  by  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  ASCAP  and  League. 

October  7-9,  1955,  Louisville,  Ky.  Music  Critics  Workshop.  Presented  by  League  under 
Rockefeller  Foundation  grant,  and  co-sponsored  by  Louisville  Orchestra. 

January  or  February,  1956.  League  Board  of  Directors  Meeting. 

March,  1956,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Conductors  Conference.  Sponsored  by  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
and  League  under  Rockefeller  Foimdation  grant. 

April,  1956.  Western  Canadian  Regional  Conference  of  Orchestras. 

June  9-16,  1956,  Providence,  R.  I.  League  Course  in  Orchestra  Management. 

June  14-16,  1956,  Providence,  R.  I.  League  National  Convention. 

July  8-15,  1956,  Monterey  Peninsula,  Calif.  League  Course  in  Orchestra  Management. 
July  13-15,  1956,  Monterey  Peninsula,  Calif.  League  Western  (Conference  of  Orchestras. 


League  Membership  Application 


Dues  Schedule  Adopted  at  1953  Convention 

Orchestras 

Operating  on  annual  budget  xmder  $  500 . . . 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  5  500  to  $  4,999 - 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  5  5,000  to  $ 


Annual 
. $ 


Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  10,000  to  $  19,999 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  t  20,000  to  $  29,999 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  30,000  to  $  49,999 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  50,000  to  $  99,999 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  over  $100,000 . . . . . 

Symphony  Women’s  Associations  . . .  — . 

Arts  Councils  .  .  .  . 

Individuals  . . . . - . . . . . - . - . 

Libraries  - - - - - - - 

College  music  departments  not  having  orchestras . . 

Business  Firms  . . . . . 


LEAGUE  MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION 

Name  of  Orchestra  or  individual . . . . . . 

Address  . - . - . . . . . . . - - - - 


Amoimt  enclosed.. 


Mail  to 

American  Sjmiphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 


W\ 

20.00 

40.00 

50.00 

60.00 

75.00 

100.00 

150.00 

10.00 

10.00 

5.00 

5.00 

10.00 

100.00 
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